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FICTION IN POST-WAR JAPAN 
JOSEPH K. YAMAGIWA* 


University of Michigan 


N the years following the Manchurian adventure, literature in J apan became 
I more and more nationalistic; it fell into a ‘‘dark ravine.’’ Proletarian 
literature, which had seen a spectacular rise after World War I, declined rap- 
idly after the death of the leftist writer, Kobayashi Takiji, in a police station 
at Tsukiji, Tokyo, on February 20, 1933. Writers previously devoted to liberal, 
progressive, and radical ideas were converted to orthodox thinking. In the late 
thirties and during World War II the few authors who still nurtured leftist ideas 
were completely silenced. Some, like Hirabayashi Taiko, went to jail. It was 
only in the first post-war years, with the release of political prisoners and 
encouragement given to freedom of expression, that literature once more began 
to show its former diversity and vitality. As the Occupation continued, various 
limitations were placed on the activities of the Communist Party, but, as we 
shall see, leftist authors still have their following.’ 


* The author is Professor of Japanese in the Department of Far Eastern Languages 
and Literatures at the University of Michigan. 

‘In addition to the usual books, newspapers, magazines, and other documentary 
sources, this paper draws upon the results of a questionnaire distributed in Japan and 
upon a number of conversations with Japanese critics and writers. These conversa- 
tions took place in Japan in the period between September, 1950 and June, 1951. Japa- 
nese treatments useful in a study of post-war literature include: 

(a) Ara Masahito, ‘‘Sengo no bungaku (Post-war literature),’’ in Ara and others, 

Showa bungaku junikd (Twelve Essays on Showa Literature), Tokyo, Kaiz6sha, 
1950, ch. xii, 301-321; 

(b) It6 Sei, Mainichi raiburarii: Nihon no bungaku (Mainichi Library: Japanese Lit- 
erature), ch. v, ‘‘Sengo no bungaku,’’ 217=235; 

(c) Ara Masahito, It6 Sei, etc., Showa bungaku kenkyu (Studies in Showa Litera- 
ture), Tokyo, Hanawa shobo, 1952; 

(d) Kindai Bungakusha, comp., Gendai Nibon bungaku jiten (Dictionary of Present- 
day Japanese Literature), Tokyo, Kawade shobo, 1951, handy for its signed 
articles on authors, works, and movements, with accompanying brief 
bibliographies; 

(e) Hisamatsu Sen’ichi, Nihon bungaku meisaku gaikan (Outline of the Major Works 
of Japanese Literature), Tokyo, Obunsha, 1950, ‘Nihon bungaku yogo kaisetsu 
(Explanations of technical words used in J apanese literature),’’ 244-250; 

(f) Kazamaki Kagejir6, ed., Gendai Nibon bungaku techo (Handbook of Present-day 
Japanese Literature), Osaka, Sodgensha, 1951, 93-98; 

(g) the annual editions of the Bungei nenkan (Literature Yearbook), compiled by 
the Nihon Bungeika Kyokai (Japan Writers’ Association) and published by the 
ShinchGsha in Tokyo; 

(h) the annual Shuppan nenkan (Publishers’ Yearbook), published in 1951 and 1952 
by the Shuppan Nytsusha; and 

(i) the Bunka jimmeiroku (Showa nijurokunenhan) or List of Men in the World of 
Culture (1951), compiled by the Nihon Chosakuken Kydgikai (Japan Copyright 
Council), Tokyo, 1951. 
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According to the Shuppan nenkan or Publishers Annual of 1940, approxi- 
mately 1180 volumes of fiction and drama were printed or reprinted in 1939,” 
The Annual for 1952 records a total of 1140 items for 1951.° These figures 
suggest that publication of fiction is now back to about what it was in the 
days before the war, 

Many new publishing firms were established in the first postewar years. 
These prospered because of the avidness with which the public bought what- 
ever was printed, Today, however, the mortality rate among these firms and 
among the magazines they publish seems extremely high. Bungei shunji is an 
outstanding example of a prosperous journal. Tembo, on the other hand, went 
out of existence after the September, 1951 issue. 

Eighty five magazines printed approximately 3400 short-stories in 1950; 
also, 19 newspapers published the whole or parts of 52 serial novels.* The 
popularity of the short-story and serial novel results from the fact that most 
writers are economically unable to sit down to serious writing over a long 
period of time. When only a few authors like Tanizaki Jun’ichiro are finan- 
cially independent, the thoughtful full-length novel dealing with major social 
problems cannot be written. Short-stories are also the rule because the public 
apparently likes to read the writings of many authors. Each of the magazines 
prints two to ten stories in each issue and some of the larger ones, like Bun- 
gei shunji and Chiao koron, publish supplementary issues in which groups of 
20 short-stories comprise most of the reading matter. 





As is customary in Japan, personal names are given throughout this article with the 
sutname first and the given name next. In English, insights into post-war Japanese 
literature are provided by 

(j) Ina Telberg, ‘‘The Japanese state of mind,’’ Saturday Review of Literature, 
XXXIV, no. 31 (Aug. 4, 1951), 25-26, 54-55: 

(k) Harold Strauss, ‘‘ Letter from Tokyo,’’ New Yorker 29.4 (Mar. 14, 1953), 98-100, 
eid ‘* Editor in Japan,’’ Atlantic Monthly, 192.2 (Aug., 1953), 59-62. 

(1) Mukai Hiroo, ‘‘Letter from Tokyo [to Wallace Stegnerl,”” Pacific Spectator, V, 
no. 4 (Autumn, 1951), 420-425; and 

(m) Hiramatsu Mikio, ‘‘Post-war Trends in Japanese Literature,’’ Pacific Specta- 

tor, VI, no. 4 (Autumn, 1952), 442=450. 

Hiramatsu discusses 12 short-stories recommended to Professor Wallace Stegner of 
Stanford University by a group of Japanese authors as being representative of the 
short-story in post-war Japan. Two of the 12 stories have already appeared in English 
translation: 

(n) Mukai Hiroo, trans., Oaaki Kazuo’s Mushi no iroiro (Insects of Various Kinds), 
Pacific Spectator, V, no. 4 (Autumn, 1951), 426-434, and 

(o) Murayama Ken, trans., Hirabayashi Taiko’s Kishimojin (The Goddess of Chil- 
dren), ibid., VI, no. 4 (Autumn, 1952), 451-457. 

Two other translations, published in the Westem Humanities Review through the 
courtesy of Professor Stegner, are 

(p) Shioya Sakae, trans., Umezaki Haruo’s Under the Sky, WHR, VI, no. 2 (Spring, 

1952), 119-128. 
(q) Shioya Sakae, trans., Hayashi Fumiko’s Splendid Carrion, ibid., VI, no. 3 
(Summer, 1952), 219-228. 

2 Téky5 Shosekish6 Kumiai (Tokyo Booksellers’ Union), Shuppan nenkan (Publish- 
ers Yearbook), 1940, 587-626. 

’ Shuppan Nyiisusha, Shuppan nenkan, 1952, 412-413, 416—448, 
“See Nihon Bungeika Kyokai, Bungei nenkan, 1951, 57-85, 94-95. 








































































As in the United States, popular novels are frequently filmed. Shishi Bun- 
roku’s JiyZ gakko or School for Freedom was first published in serial form in 
the Asahi Shimbun. It was then printed in book form in January, 1951.5 By 
June of the same year it had sold 80,000 copies.° Two movie companies, the 
Shochiku and Daiei, next filmed it and brought out their films at the same 
time. Both companies, it was said, grossed 50 million yen during the first 
two weeks of showing. 

Among the writers’ organizations, the Nihon Bungeika Kyokai or Japan Writ- 
ers Association and the Pen Kurabu or Pen Club seem to enjoy the greatest 
prestige. The Nihon Chosakka Kumiai or Japan Authors Union, the Gekisakka 
Kumiai or Playwrights Union, and the Shinario Sakka Kyokai or Scenario Writ- 
ers Association are other sizeable groups. A special enmity seems to exist 
between the Shin-nihon Bungakkai or The New Japan Literary Society and 
the Kindai Bungaku or Modern Literature group. According to It6 Sei, the 
former society is composed of leftist and progressive writers, whereas the 
latter seeks a compromise between Communist and other modes of thought 
current in Westem Europe.’ Although prophecy is not with the realm of this 
paper, the probable effect which leftist writing might have upon an independent 
Japan becomes apparent when 40 out of 100 critics listed in the Bunka jim- 
meiroku are found to be enrolled in the Shin-nihon Bungakkai. In 1950, the 
journal Shin-nihon bungaku, published by this organization, came out in 20,000 
copies.® The political affiliations of a man like Kurahara Koreto become clear 
from his membership in the Shin-nihon Bungakkai, the Sovieto Kenkyitisha 
Kyokai or Soviet Study Association, and the Minshushugi Kagakusha Kyokai 
or Democratic Scientist Association, as well as from his writings and reputa- 
tion, Iwakuni Junichi, we find, is a member of the Minshushugi Kagakusha 
Kydkai and of the Nisso Shinzen Kyokai or Japanese-Russian Friendship 
Association.” 

Many translations are issued,.*° Among these are Western books dealing with 
the conflict between Russia and the West; books and novels relating to China 
and Japan; the major new biographies and histories, like Churchill’s War 


5 Shishi Bunroku, Jiyu gakko (School for Freedom), Tokyo, Asahi Shimbunsha, 1951. 
Shishi Bunroku is the pen-name for Iwata Toyoo. 

° Sandei Mainichi, June 24, 1951. 

71t6 Sei, op. cit., 225. 

® Nihon Chosakuken KySgikai, Bunka jimmeiroku, 126. 

° The societies and associations with which Japanese writers are affiliated are 
given under the names of the writers in Nihon Chosakuken Kydgikai, Bunka jimmeiroku. 

*° Perhaps the most convenient listings are those of the Civil Information and Edu- 
cation Section, General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. A 
mimeographed booklet entitled Sengo shuppan hon’yaku tosho mokuroku (Index to 
Translations Published after the War), I (1945=47), published by the Hon’yaku Shuppan 
Konwakai (Consultants on Publication of Translations), 1948, lists approximately 
1200 titles. Another list of translations is found in Sengo hon’yakusho somokuroku 
(Complete Index of Post-war Translations), published by the Nihon Shuppan Kyokai 
(Japan Publishers’ Association), 1950, This contains about 260 items. 
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Memoirs; books on sports; and children’s books, including Winnie the Pooh 
and the books put out under Walt DiSney’s name. In the field of fiction are 
the works of such diverse authors as Virginia Woolf, Edna Ferber, John Her- 
sey, Thomas Mann, Somerset Maugham, Jack London, Edith Wharton, Sinclair 
Lewis, William Saroyan, James Hilton, André Gide, Theodore Dreiser, Albert 
Camus, Arthur Koestler, Lloyd C. Douglas, R. Martin du Gard, Norman Mailer, 
Marjorie Kinnon Rawlings, Hervey Allen, and Margaret Mitchell. Translations 
may also be seen of novels, stories, and plays from which movies have been 
made, such as Cheaper by the Dozen, Life with Father, The Father of the 
Bride, The Snake Pit, and The Song of Bernadette, Even murder mysteries 
are translated into Japanese. Most translations come out in an average first 
edition of about 10,000 copies. The smallest first editions are published in 
issues of 5,000. These figures, moreover, are probably low because the num- 
bers are not consistently reported. The history of the early Meiji era is being 
repeated in the mad rush to import foreign books and ideas, 

Several writers, like Hino Ashihei, were purged for their writings before 
and during the war and have only recently been depurged, Insinuations touch- 
ing on the sincerity of various authors are sometimes heard, but most writers 
seem to take a workaday attitude in tuming out their stories, which, as we 
shall see, are usually not concerned with serious social criticism. This does 
not mean that literary feuds are non-existent. Those centering around the 
Communists are particularly virulent. Nakano Shigeharu, the leader of the 
Shin-nihon Bungaku group, is completely at odds with Ara Masahito and Hirano 
Ken of the Kindai Bungaku school. The Communists dislike Hayashi Fusao, 
who passed from the extremes of leftist writing during the great upsurge of 
proletarian literature in the twenties to rightist writing in support of the Japa- 
nese war effort during World War II, Most authors and critics seem to agree 
that the only possible kind of opposition to the Japanese military came in 
silence, For the most part, bygones are bygones and embarrassing questions 
are rarely asked, The authors have often retreated into an aesthetic attitude 
only mildly disturbed by the problems of the age. Many teach, .officiate in 
authors’ associations, and, when they become popular, participate in discus- 
sions on literature recorded for the various magazines or go on lecture tours 
into the provinces under the auspices of the same journals. 

The question might now be asked, just who are the writers and what do they 
write? A list of the most prominent authors of the day and descriptions of 
their output may be found in the sources mentioned in footnote 1. A list of 38 
prominent writers of fiction who were living and working in 1949 is given in 
a recent handbook entitled Sekai bungei sakka jiten or Dictionary of Authors 
of World Literature.** We have used as a further source certain data taken 


“ Sekai Bungaku Kenkyikai, comp., Sekai bungei sakka jiten (Dictionary of Literary 
Authors throughout the World), Tokyo, Nichieisha, 1949, 294-297, 
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from best-seller lists and from a questionnaire distributed by the present 
writer in Japan in the spring of 1951, in an attempt to get at the nature of 
popular taste in Japan in the fields of literature and the arts, 

In the listing that follows, I have presented a summation of the responses 
made by 483 students at nine Japanese universities in answer to one of the 
questions in the questionnaire, asking the students simply to name some 


COMPARISON OF DATA 





Number of mentions in * 


Number of mentions in Mainichi Shimbunsha 


present suey 





survey 
1 Tanizaki Jun’ichirS 156 Yoshikawa Eiji 89 
2 Shiga Naoya 81 Ishikawa Tatsuzo 75 
3 Osaragi Jiro bi. Tanizaki Jun’ichirS 68 
4 Mishima Yukio 63 Ishizaka Yojird 56 
5 Hayashi Fumiko 53 Shishi Bunroku 46 
6 Funahashi Seiichi 47 Osaragi Jir6 41 
7 Ishizaka YOjird 46 Abe Tomoji 25 
8 Niwa Fumio 44 Niwa Fumio 23 
9 Kawabata Yasunari 44 Hayashi Fumiko 17 
10 Ishikawa Tatsuz6 42 Shiga Naoya 16 
11 Tamura Taijird 40 Funahashi Seiichi 13 
12 Abe Tomoji 32 Yoshiya Nobuko 13 
13 Shishi Bunroku 31 Yamamoto Yuz6 13 
14 Miyamoto Yuriko 30 Hirabayashi Taiko 12 
15 Yoshikawa Eiji 25 Yokomitsu Riichi 32 
16 Kikuchi Kan 25 Yoshida Genjiré 11 
17 Nagai Kafu 24 Kawaguchi Matsutaro 9 
18 Ooka Shthei 23 Mushanok@ji Saneatsu 8 
19 Sakaguchi Ango 21 Takeda Toshihiko 6 
20 Dazai Osamu 21 Kume Masao 6 
21 Hirabayashi Taiko 20 Tomita Tsuneo 6 
22 Noma Hiroshi 18 Kikuchi Kan 4 
23 Yoshiya Nobuko 16 Tsutsumi Chiyo 4 
24 Yokomitsu Riichi 15 Nomura Kodo 3 
25 Yamamoto Yuz6 15 Tamura Taijiro 3 
26 Masamune Hakuchd 15 Edogawa Rampo 3 
27 Mushanok6ji Saneatsu ) Katd Takeo 1 
28 Shiina Rinz6o 15 
29 Hori Tatsuo 14 
30 Hino Ashihei 13 
31 Hayashi Fusao 11 
32 Ibuse Masuji 9 
33 Nakano Shigeharu 9 
34 Umezaki Haruo 7 
35 Kume Masao 7 
36 Fujimori Seikichi Zz 
37 Dan Kazuo 6 
38 Hirotsu Kazuo 6 
39 Inoue Tomoichir6 6 
40 Takami Jun 5 
41 Inoue Yasushi 5 





Seven authors received 4 mentions apiece in our poll, 12 received 3 mentions 
apiece, and 15 received 2 mentions apiece. The 41 authors who received 5 mentions 
or more were named a total of 1157 times. 
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present-day writers of fiction. The figures for these university students are 
felt to be particularly interesting because the institutions which they attend 
represent a wide geographic distribution, including Sendai, Tokyo, Nagoya, 
Kyoto, Osaka, Okayama, and Fukuoka, and because university students as a 
whole seem to know more about literature and to read more varieties of it than 
almost any other segment of Japanese society. We have at least the word of 
a Japanese social scientist, Tsurumi Shunsuke, who says that “twhen the 
Japanese become mature members of society and are 30 years of age or older, 
they begin to abandon the reading of belleselettristic literature and start read- 
ing taishii-shdsetsu or popular fiction [of the pulp variety] in comparatively 
greater numbers.’’'? Tsurumi’s statement is confirmed by some data taken from 
the fourth opinion survey on reading preferences conducted by the Mainichi 
Shimbunsha or Mainichi Newspaper Company.** From these figures, given at 
the right hand side of the following table, we may deduce the preferences of 
that entire section of the population, including university students, which 
has completed at least two years of college education. It should be noted that 
our university students were asked simply to name some present-day writers 
of fiction whereas the persons who answered the Mainichi poll were asked, 
**Which [present-day] authors do you like?” 

We should, of course, grant, and even insist, that caution is necessary in 
the use of statistics in literary studies, In popularity polls, particular authors 
may be named even if their works have not been read—if mentioning them 
seems the proper thing to do. The influence of recently published best sellers 
should also be discounted, But it is interesting to note that Tsurumi’s state- 
ment, that literary taste begins to deteriorate after the age of 30, is confirmed 
by the high positions given by the university students to such serious nov- 
elists as Tanizaki Jun’ichird (no. 1) and Shiga Naoya (no. 2); the lower po- 
sitions they occupy in the Mainichi poll; the noneappearance of Kawabata 


12 Tsurumi Shunsuke, ‘‘Nihon no taisht-eshdsetsu (Popular fiction in Japan),’’ in 
Yume to omokage (Dreams and Shadows), Tokyo, Chu6 KGronsha, 1950, 50. 

13 Mainichi Shimbunsha, Nani ga yomarete iru ka: Dokusho yoron chosa: 1950 nendo 
(What is being Read? Opinion Survey on Readership for 1950), Tokyo, 1951, 80. The 
Mainichi Shimbunsha has published a series of opinion surveys on reading preferences 
conducted by its Yoron Chdsabu or Opinion Survey Section. These include, beside the 
fore going: 

(a) Donna hon ga yomarete iru ka - dai-ikkai shuppan yoron chisa ni miru (The 
Kind of Books that are being Read—as Seen from the First Opinion Survey on 
Publications), Tokyo, 1948. 

(b) Dokusho yoron chésa, issen kyiihyaku yonjiikyimen (Opinion Survey on Reader- 
ship, 1949), Tokyo, 1949. 

The joumal ShijS chdsa (Marketing Research), published by the Yoron Kagaku 
Kyokai (Association on Opinion Science), Tokyo, frequently prints short articles on 
the relative popularity of various magazines and books. Shuppan Nyiisu (Publishing 
News) often gives best-seller lists. Certain other materials published in mimeograph 
form by a private opinion survey organization have also been seen, but permission to 
quote them has not been received. The results they contain do not seem to affect our 


present purposes. 





























Yasunari (no. 9) in the Mainichi poll; and the high positions given in the 
Mainichi poll to such authors as the master writer of historical fiction of the 
adventurous and moral type, Yoshikawa Eiji (no. 1); the mistress of the senti- 
mental tale, Yoshiya Nobuko (no. 12); and the expert at detective fiction, 
Kawaguchi Matsutaro (no. 17). 

The request in our questionnaire to indicate the names of a number of liv- 
ing writers of fiction yielded a list of 118 authors who have published short- 
stories or novels in the post-war period, Of these, 76 authors were mentioned 
at least two times. Of the 42 authors who were named only once, some are 
probably well known to literary men, but most of them are obscure. Of the 
38 prominent Japanese writers of fiction listed by the Sekai bungei sakka 
jiten, 36 received two mentions or more in the answers to our questionnaire. 
The remaining two, Uchida Hyakken and Muro Saisei, received one mention 
apiece. These considerations indicate that our questionnaire has succeeded 
in uncovering the names of the major writers working at the present time and 
has given us some sort of statistical basis upon which to attempt a tentative 
grouping of modern Japanese writers of fiction in accordance with the schools 
to which they belong. The number of mentions received by our authors is prob- 
ably more an indication of their relative vogue, popularity, or reputation than 
of their literary excellence, There is no guarantee that the students have read 
anything from each of the authors they named. But a list of authors’ names 
has been provided, with which to attempt a tentative analysis of present-day 
Japanese fiction. 

Tanizaki Jun’ichirS (number 1 in our poll) began his literary career with 
the Tambiha or Aesthetic School more than 40 years ago. His early develop- 
ment into a Satanist who delighted in converting abnormal, psychotic, evil, 
and ugly phenomena into things of beauty is well known. Following his rendi- 
tion of the Genji monogatari or Tale of Genji into modem Japanese,** he went 
back into the Japanese past in order to describe its more elegant aspects. 
Thus the title of his recent work, Sasameyuki or The Delicate Snow," refers 
to the heroine, Yukiko, who is the well brought up third daughter of an Osaka 
businessman’s family, arranges flowers, writes a beautiful hand, dresses 
mostly in kimono instead of in Western costume, looks frail, and yet has the 
strength somehow to convey her refusal of a long line of men who become 
suitors for her hand, In Sh6shd Shigemoto no haha or The itesser Commander 
Shigemoto’s Mother,’ the author carries his readers back to the Heian period 
and tells a tearful story of a boy’s self-sacrifice. 

4 Tanizaki Jun’ichiro, Genji monogatari (The Tale of Genji), Tokyo, Chid KGronsha, 
" Sens Jun’ichiro, Sasameyuki (The Delicate Snow), Tokyo, Chid Koronsha, 
19th printing, 1950. The first part of this novel was privately printed in 1944. It was 
then newly reprinted by the Chuo K6ronsha in 1946-48, 


© Tanizaki Jun’ichird, Shdshd Shigemoto no haha (The Lesser Commander Shige- 
moto’s Mother), Tokyo, Mainichi Shimbun, 1950, 
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Tanizaki’s writings have irritated men who look to the novel for criticism 
of the modern social scene. To leftist critics like Nakano Shigeharu, there is 
nothing progressive about Tanizaki, who appears primarily interested in find- 
ing subjects for his writings in older Japan, But it seems exactly because of 
this that he holds his many readers. Nostalgia for the past and vicarious sat- 
isfaction of tastes which cannot easily be cultivated in this everyday world 
help to account for Tanizaki’s appeal. 

The relatively low place given to Nagai Kafu (no. 17), known as a hedonist, 
may reflect the fact that he seems to be working less and less in the field 
of fiction, In recent months he has apparently devoted most of his attention 
to the serial publication of his diary in the magazine Chu koron."’ 

Kawabata Yasunari (no. 9) is today the single important writer remaining 
from the Shinkankakuha or Neo-perceptionist School. Stressing a technique 
in which a succession of sharp images similar to the frames in a roll of film 
are successively thrown on paper, this school gave a high place to art at a 
time in the middle twenties when the major literary current was ‘aat of prole- 
tarian literature. Kawabata’s stories are hardly stories at all, but chatty vi- 
gnettes. Of them, three critics writing in the February, 1952 issue of Bun- 
gakkai complain that they are the same as they were before the war, devoted 
to the expression of feelings that are somehow constructed out of nothing- 
ness,** Aside from Kawabata, the Neo-perceptionist School is represented by 
the important author, Yokomitsu Riichi (no. 24), who died in 1947, and by 
Kishida Kunio, who is still living. Kishida is known more for his plays than 
for his fiction. 

In the late twenties the Neo-perceptionist School gave rise to the Shinko- 
geijutsuha or Newly-arisen Aesthetic School, a group of writers who were op- 
posed to the leftist line of thought. Of the authors mentioned by the university 
students, Abe Tomoji (no. 12), Hori Tatsuo (no. 29), Serizawa Kdjird, Ozaki 
Shiro, Kat6 Takeo, and Kon Hidemi were affiliated with the Shinkogeijutsuha, 

Among the leaders of the Shirakabaha or White Birch School, which stressed 
individualism and humanitarian idealism in the 1910s, were Mushanok@dji 
Saneatsu (no. 27), who is still living, and Arishima Takeo, who died in 1923. 
The White Birch School was partly inspired by Tolstoy, and its tenets led 
Mushanokoji and Arishima to give up their hereditary holdings. The former 
still writes an occasional short-story with a mildly didactic tum.’* Another 
author associated with the White 3irch School is Satomi Ton, who has a fol- 
lowing because of his unusual stylistic qualities, 


‘7 Nagai Kafu, ‘‘Kafi no nikki (Kafi’s Diary),"? Chis kdron bungei tokushi, Sept., 
1951, 48-58. 
Kawakami Tetsutard, Takeda Taijun, and Usui Yoshimi, ‘'Shdsetsu geppyd 


(Monthly Review of Short-stories),’’ Bungakkai, Jan., 1952, 173. 
19 A recent example is Mushanokdji Saneatsu, ‘‘Akuma no bishd (The Smile of the 


Devil),’’ Bessatsu bungei shunju, Oct., 1951, 58-69. 
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Cne of the major authors of the day is Shiga Naoya (no. 2), who, like Tani- 
zaki, has had an extended and distinguished literary career, Shiga too was as- 
sociated 40 years ago with the White Birch School. Today, his fame rests 
mainly on his An’ya koro or Road through the Dark Night,®® a work which took 
from 1921 to 1937 to complete, and tells a semi-autobiographical story of a 
young man conceived when his mother is raped by his grandfather. When the 


agony he feels after discovering this fact has healed, he is next beset by the 
circumstance that his wife is unfaithful. It is the hero’s (and the author’s) 
very personal life with which this work is concerned. Despite the torments 
which the main character undergoes, he does not, as others do in many stories 
belonging to the category of shishdsetsu or private, ‘‘ first person” fiction, fall 
into a state of utter depression, but comes, as one analyst says, to embrace 
a kind of pantheism.”* 

Dan Kazuo (no. 37), Nakayama Gisht, Kambayashi Akatsuki, and Kajii 
Motojird are other writers of the ‘‘first-person’’ story. Allied to this form is 
the shinkyd-shdsetsu or story of mental life, written by Ozaki Kazuo. These 
two forms have received a great deal of criticism because of their lack of a 
view wider than the immediate personal life of the writer or of the characters 
written about and because of their consequent lack of social consciousness, 
On the other hand, the autobiographical nature of the shishdsetsu and the soul- 
searching associated both with it and with the shinkyd-shdsetsu are usually 
regarded as pervasive characteristics of Japanese fiction. It is only that few 
writers can be called authors proper of these two story-types, which are said 
to have arisen partly out of a mistaken interpretation of naturalism.”* An exe 
treme example of writing in the first person is the jitsumy6-shosetsu or fiction 
giving the true names, or almost the true names, of the characters written 
about.” 

Gaining their first fame as writers in the Shizenshugi or Naturalist move- 
ment in the first two decades of the 20th century and still remaining on the 

20 Shiga Naoya, An’ya koro (Road through the Dark Night), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 
I, 12th printing, 1950; II, 10th revised printing, 1951. This novel first appeared in in- 
stallments in the magazine Kaizé from January to August, 1921; January to September, 
1922; January, 1923; November, 1926 to March, 1927; September, 1927 to January, 
1928; June, 1928; and April, 1937. In book form it appeared in two volumes published 
by the Kaizdsha in 1922 and 1937. The edition published by Iwanami Shoten first came 
out in 1938, 

21 Yamamuro Shizuka, Shiga Naoya kenkyii (Studies in Shiga Naoya), ‘*‘An’ya k6ro’ 
o chishin ni (With ‘Road through the Dark Night’ as the Central Subject for Discus- 
sion),’’ quoted in Kindai Bungakusha, Gendai Nihon bungaku jiten, 35. 

22 Cf, Nakamura Mitsuo, Fizoku shdsetsuron (On the Genre Novel) [Shimin bungaku 
(Peoples’ Literature) III], Tokyo, Kawade Shobé, 1951, ‘Kindai riarizumu no tenkai 
(The Development of Modern Realism),’’ 60 passim. 

23See, for instance, Kon Hidemi, ‘‘Ugokanu kao (A Face that doesn’t Move),’’ 
Bungei shunjii, Dec., 1951, 206-214, in which the author writes of his wife who is af 
flicted with half-paralysis of her face. Kon seems to be the model for Han Hidesuke 


in the short-story by Ozaki Shird entitled ‘‘Kyitishogun (The Old Shogun),’’ Chiio koron 
bungei tokushi, Jan., 1952, 181-198. 
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literary scene are Masamune Hakucho (no. 26), Hirotsu Kazuo (no. 38), and 
Uno K®dji. A fourth member, Tokuda Shiisei, died in 1944, The nihilism for 
which Masamune has always been noted found renewed expression after the 
war, but his writings took on a highly imaginative cast in ‘‘Nihon dasshutsu” 
or ‘tEscape from Japan.’’** Today, Masamune is engaged mainly in writing 
literary criticism. Uno K6dji’s humor was formerly distinctive, but there is very 
little of it in his recent work entitled “Osaka ningen” or ‘Osaka Men.’??® 
Here Uno deals with three classmates in a middle school in Osaka, one of 
whom becomes a writer, the second the head of a small manufacturing firm, 
and the third a viceeadmiral in the Japanese navy. 

Kikuchi Kan (no. 16) and Kume Masao (no. 35) are now both dead. Both 
gained their first fame in the Shingenjitsu-shugi or New Realist movement in 
the days of World War I. To their names may be added those of Yamamoto Yizo 
(no. 25), Serizawa Kojirs, and Toyoshima Yoshio. Yamamoto’s fame rests both 
on his novels and plays. Today, however, he has almost given up his creative 
work, As a member of the Diet, he is extremely busy supporting such reforms 
as reduction in the number of Chinese characters used in writing the Japanese 
language. Serizawa later joined the Newly-arisen Aesthetic School. The rel- 
atively low ratings given to Kikuchi, Yokomitsu, Yamamoto, Masamune, 
Mushanokoji, and Kume reflect the evanescence of literary fame. Reputations 
eamed in an earlier day wear thin as newer generations arise. 

To turn to popular fiction, we have, first, the adventurous or sentimental 
tale set in the present. Two of the major writers here are Osaragi Jiro (no. 3) 
and Yoshiya Nobuko (no. 23), Others include Kojima Masajird, Tomita Tsuneo, 
Kawaguchi Matsutaro, Takeda Toshihiko, and the author of the radio drama 
Eriko to tomo ni or Together with Eriko, Uchimura Naoya. Osaragi’s high posi- 
tion on our list may have resulted from the publication of Kikyd or Homecom- 
ing,** which was a best-seller in 1950. In this work Osaragi tells of an ex- 
naval officer who takes the blame for a financial scandal in the Navy Ministry 
and, leaving his family, exiles himself to Europe. Twenty years later, 
during World War II, he is found living in Singapore disguised as a Chinese. 
Suspected as a spy, he is betrayed by a Japanese woman with whom he has 
fallen in love and is severely beaten by a gendarme into whose hands he falls. 
Returning to Japan, he accomplishes his vengeance both on the woman and 
gendarme. The author had already used the theme of vengeance in an earlier 


241t5, Mainichi raiburarii: Nibon no bungaku, 227-228, tells us that the imaginative 
vigor displayed by Masamune in his ‘‘Nihon dasshutsu (Escape from Japan),’’ first 
published in Gunzé in Jan., 1949, amazed the literary world. 

75Uno Koji, ‘SOsaka ningen (Osaka Men),’’ Bungei shunji, Feb., 1951, 216-251. 
It6, Mainichi raiburarii: Nibon no bungaku, 227, tells us Uno’s works now are marked 
by a ‘‘prudent realism.”’ 

76 Osaragi Jiro, Kikyo (Homecoming), Tokyo, Rokko Shuppansha, Gth printing, 1950. 
Osaragi Jiro is the pen-name for Nojiri Kiyohiko. 
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novel, Kurama tengu or The Long-nosed Goblin of Kurama,*” The latter work, 
however, is set in the past, and not, as Kiky®d is, in the post-war era, but both 
are adventure stories containing scenes of violence. 

Osaragi belongs to the large and prosperous group of writers whose main 
purpose is to entertain. In pursuing this purpose they sometimes express a 
kind of unthinking reverence for the values which Japan worshipped in her 
past. 

Perhaps even more famous than Osaragi as a writer of historical novels in- 
volving warriors, battles, and sword-play is Yoshikawa Eiji (no. 15 in our poll 
of university students and no. 1 in the Mainichi survey), Yoshikawa’s works 
like Taikdki,*® Sankokushi,® and Miyamoto Musashi*®® deal with various heroes 
in Japan’s past and fill, in some cases, sets of ten or fifteen volumes which 
are avidly read by a host of readers, Murakami Genzod is a second writer of 
this type of fiction. 

The humorous story involving a small amount of social satire is almost the 
special province of Shishi Bunroku (no, 13), who clearly outdistances Sasaki 
Kuni in this type of writing. Shishi’s recent vogue depends especially on Jiy# 
gakko, the story of a large and languid husband who is chased out of his home 
by a termagant wife, becomes a collector of cigarette butts, accidentally finds 
himself the front man for a gang of black marketeers, becomes rich, then loses 
his money, and goes back to his somewhat mollified but still obstreperous 
wife. 

The acknowledged master of the mystery story is Edogawa Rampo, a pen- 
name which cleverly Japanizes the name of Edgar Allen Poe. The university 
students were unkind to him, giving him only two mentions, which was the 
same number that Minami Yoichiro received, 

The vogue of the popular novel is the subject of an article, already quoted, 
by Tsurumi Shunsuke. To summarize his conclusions:** The plots are exciting 
or amusing. The writing is full of clichés. The popular novel also expresses 
such conventional ideas as the following: existence of a god, affirmation of a 
soul, and acceptance of the fact that man’s fate is preordained. It states a 
preference for contention instead of cooperation as a basis for man’s dealings 
with man and for the relationships which nations, clans, classes, and organi- 
zations have with each other. In the historical novels of Yoshikawa Eiji, the 
heroes are strong men in times of crisis. But in popular novels set in modern 
times, they belong to the middle or lower classes. They are salaried men and 

27 Osaragi Jird, ‘‘Kurama tengu (The Long-nosed Goblin at Kurama),’’ Poketto, 1923. 

2® Yoshikawa Eiji, Taikoki (A Record of Toyotomi Hideyoshi), Tokyo, Shinchdsha, 
2nd printing, 1941-45, 9v. 

> Yoshikawa Eiji, Sankokushi (History of the Three Kingdoms), Tokyo, Dai Nihon 
Yubenkai Kédansha, 1940-46, 14v. 


°° Yoshikawa Eiji, Miyamoto Musashi, Tokyo, Rokko Shuppansha, 1950, 10v. 
5! Tsurumi, pp. 53-76. 
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clerks working for various companies, maids, artists, geisha, courtesans, 
waitresses, students, and others, and are characteristically opposed to the 
existing social system. In magazines like Oru yomimono and Kingu we find 
the pronunciations of the Chinese characters indicated by means of furigana 
or ruby characters printed at the side. This, of course, makes for easy read- 
ing. A basic principle followed by the writers of the popular novel appears to 
be that nothing should be written which runs counter to the philosophy of the 
populace.*? 

The appeal of the erotic novel has an even more obvious basis. The major 
writers here are Funahashi Seiichi (no. 6), Niwa Fumio (no. 8), Tamura Tai- 
jird (no. 11), Sakaguchi Ango (no. 19), and Inoue Tomoichird (no. 39). These 
authors of nikutai bungaku or fleshly literature made their great splash in the 
first years following the end of the war. We are told that defeat in war and 
the accompanying loss of ideals convinced these writers that the flesh was 
the only reality left in life.** A more cynical point of view would hold that 
these authors are all well aware of the sales value of pornography and are 
also following a long tradition of similar writing, dating at least from Ihara 
Saikaku (1642-1693) down. An example of their work is ‘“*Yamageisha”’ or 
**A Geisha of the Mountains,’’ by Funahashi Seiichi.** In this short-story we 
are told of a geisha of low degree, Korin, who lives and works at a hotsprings 
resort in the mountains 100 miles northwest of Tokyo. She is greatly attracted 
to a young businessman from Tokyo, Ogata, but in the end gives him up in 
favor of an older man, an ink manufacturer, Kamoda, who provides her with 
a home. 

Following publication of the Japanese translation of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover,** both translator and publisher were arrested on the charge of dissemi- 
nating obscene literature. The case is still being appealed, but at the end of 
the second trial, the two defendants were found guilty. The publisher, Koyama 
Hisajird, was fined 250,000 yen and the translator, It6 Sei, 100,000 yen. The 
reading public still is very fond of yawarakai mono, ‘‘soft things.’’ 

The erotic novel is often related to the fazoku-shdsetsu or genre novel, 
which deals descriptively, realistically, and usually uncritically with the man- 
ners and customs of the day. An example of this type of writing is Niwa 
Fumio’s Tosei munesan’yd or Clearance of Debts in the Present Age,** which 
deals with the goings on in a shabby shopping-district known as the Seisei 


32 For a bibliography on the taishi-shdsetsu, see Tsurumi, 76-80. 

53 Hisamatsu Sen’ichi, op. cit., 248, ‘nikutai-bungaku.”’ 

34 Funahashi Seiichi, ‘*Yamageisha (A Geisha of the Mountains),’’ Chio koron bungei 
—— Nov., 1950, reprinted in Nihon Bungeika Kydkai, Sdsaku daihyd senshi, VII, 

95-533. 

351ts Sei, trans., Chatarei fujin no koibito (Lady Chatterléy’s Lover, by D. H. 
Lawrence), Tokyo, Koyama Shoten, 1950, 

% Niwa Fumio, Toései munesan’yd (Clearance of Debts in the Present Age), Tokyo, 
Chis KGronsha, 1950. 
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Maketto. The title goes back to a similar one used by Saikaku 250 years ago; 
that is to say, TGsei munesan'yo imitates the title and contents of Saikaku’s 
Seken munesan'’y6 or Clearance of Debts in Society, a novel first published 
in 1682 and telling of the successes and failures of city merchants, with the 
last day of the year, when all debts are paid, as background. 

Somewhat more critical of the social scene is Ishizaka Yojird (no. 7), whose 
recent best-sellers include Ishinaka sensei gydjoki or A Record of the De- 
portment of Mr. Ishinaka,*” Aoi sammyaku or A Range of Green Mountains,** 
and Yama no kanata e or To the Other Side of the Mountain.*® Similar to Ishi- 
zaka is Ishikawa Tatsuzo (no. 10), whose Kaze ni soyogu ashi or A Reed 
that Bends in the Wind* is notable for the picture it gives of the brutal side 
of army life during the war and of black-market and Communist activities in 
post-war Japan. Another writer of the fiizoku-shdsetsu is Hayashi Fusao (no. 
31), known 20 years ago as a leftist writer. Sakaguchi Ango (no. 19) now seems 
to be devoting most of his energies to a series of descriptions of various pro- 
vincial areas to which he has travelled.“ Hayashi Fumiko (no. 5) and Hino 
Ashihei (no. 30) should also probably be regarded as writers of the genre 
novel. Miss Hayashi’s high position on our list is partly accounted for by the 
heavy support she received at Tsuda College, a school for women. Hino is 
the writer whose trilogy, Mugi to heitai or Barley and Soldiers,“* Tsuchi to 


43 


heitai or Earth and Soldiers,** and Hana to heitai or Flowers and Soldiers,“ 


earned him great fame in the days before the Pacific War. Purged and then de- 
purged, he has now resumed his career as a writer. 

The Gisakuha or school caricaturing the intellectual classes“ is repre- 
sented by Tamura (no. 11), Sakaguchi (no. 19), Dazai Osamu (no. 20), Takami 
Jun (no. 40), Oda Sakunosuke, and Ishikawa Jun. Dazai, perhaps the most 
gifted writer of this school, was one of the participants in a double suicide in 
1948. This was a sensational event duly described in all the newspapers, and 
followed by a rash of articles by literary men attempting to explain the cir- 
cumstances and events leading to it. Dazai’s most famous post-war work was 


’7Ishizaka Yojir6, Ishinaka sensei gydjdki (A Record of the Deportment of Mr. 
Ishinaka), Tokyo, Shinchdsha, 1950-51, 3v. 

**Ishizaka Yojird, Aoi sammyaku (Range of Green Mountains), Tokyo, Shinchdsha, 
11th printing, 1949. 

°° Ishizaka YOjirs6, Yama no kanata e (To the Other Side of the Mountain), Tokyo, 
JitsugyS no Nihon sha, 6th printing, 1950. 

“Ishikawa Tatsuz6, Kaze ni soyogu ashi (A Reed that Bends in the Wind), Tokyo, 
Shinchdsha, 1950-51, 2v. 

“tSee, for instance, Sakaguchi Ango, ‘Hida no kao (The Face of Hida),’’ Bessatsu 
bungei shunju, Sept., 1951, 100-114. 

“2 Hino Ashihei, ‘‘Mugi to heitai (Barley and Soldiers),’’ Kaizd, Aug., 1938. 

“* Hino Ashihei, ‘‘Tsuchi to heitai (Earth and Soldiers),’’ Bungei shunju, Oct., 1938. 

“*Hino Ashihei, ‘‘Hana to heitai (Flowers and Soldiers),’? Tokyo, Asahi Shimbun, 
1938-40, 

“’ The Gisakuha or Shingisakuha (New School of Caricature) is discussed in Ara, 
‘*Sengo no bungaku,’’ 312=313; It6, Mainichi raiburarii: Nibon no bungaku, 230. 
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Shayd or The Setting Sun,** the story of a girl of good family who is strongly 
attracted to a writer and bears him a child. The novel is interesting for the 
picture it gives of the compulsions of sex in the shattered society that fol- 
lowed World War II. 

As in other literatures, the writers of proletarian literature minimize the 
value of art. Making the closest connection between literature on the one hand 
and politics and economics on the other, they insist that their writing is ‘‘dem- 
ocratic.’”” Among the leftists, Miyamoto Yuriko (no. 14), who died in 1951, 
and Hirabayashi Taiko (no. 21), still living, appear to have the largest number 
of readers. As principal writer for the journal Shin-nibon bungaku, Nakano 
Shigeharu (no. 33) seems to be the mouthpiece for the Internationalist faction 
of Communism; he is well known as critic, poet, and writer of fiction. Fujimori 
Seikichi (no. 36), Takakura Teru, and Tokunaga Sunao are other writers of 
leftist literature. The university students answering our questionnaire have 
also mentioned Nogami Yaeko, who is regarded as a sympathizer of proletarian 
causes. 

Mishima Yukio (no. 4), Ooka Shohei (no. 18), Takeda Taijun, Shiina Rinzo 
(no. 28), and Noma Hiroshi (no. 22) are among the major new writers of the 
post-war era. In the opinion of a leading critic, Kamei Katsuichir6, these are 
the authors destined to become the leaders of the next generation of authors.*’ 
It is interesting to note that this critical acclaim is matched by the large num- 
ber of mentions which these writers received in the answers to our question- 
naire. Mishima, a comet-like figure in the Japanese literary firmament, is still 
in his twenties, but has already published a group of highly praised works, such 
as Misaki nite no monogatari or Tale at a Promontory and Kamen no kokubaku 
or Confession of a Mask.* Some of his shortestories, like the one entitled 
Kurosuwado pazuru or Crossword Puzzle,® depend on clever twists of plot and 
do not impress the reader as being serious pieces of writing. 

Mishima is labeled a modernist, perhaps because he is interested in the west 
and in the emotional lives of young men and women meeting in a world of cafés 
and hotels where the customs, practices, ideals, hopes, desires and percep- 
tions of those who have grown up in a culture that is half eastern, half west- 
ern, clash in many new and strange ways. 

Like Mishima, Nakamura Shin’ichir6, Umezaki Haruo (no. 34), Takeda Tai- 
jun, Noma Hiroshi (no. 22), and Shiina Rinz6 (no. 28) are creative writers who 


“ Dazai Osamu, Shayd (Setting Sun), Tokyo, Kadokawa Shoten, 1950. 
“’ Kamei Katsuichir6 in Nihon Bungeika Kydkai, Bungei nenkan, 1951, 25. 
“ Mishima Yukio, Misaki nite no monogatari (Tale at a Promontory), Tokyo, Sakurai 


Shoten, 1947, 
“Mishima Yukio, Kamen no kokubaku (Confession of a Mask), Tokyo, Kawade 


Shobo, 1949. 
5° Mishima Yukio, ‘‘Kurosuwado pazuru (Crossword Puzzle),’’ Bungei shunji, Jan., 


1952, 254-265. 
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arose with the Kindai Bungaku or Modern Literature Group. Taken together 


they appear to belong to a group of authors to whom the reasoning process and 
a wide range of ideas taken from the west are important. Shiina’s existen- 
tialism is a good example of the influence of foreign literature made doubly 
possible by the despair that followed World War II. Perhaps his most famous 
work is the one entitled Eien naru joshé or Eternal Preface, the story of a 
wounded war veteran, Sunagawa Anta, whose lungs are almost gone with tuber- 
culosis and whose heart too is weak. Having only three months to live, Anta 
spends this time in befriending Tomiko, the younger sister of a broken-down 
doctor whom he had known in the army, and O-Kane, a cleaner of toilets on 
the railroad line on which he himself works.® The author writes in short, clear 
sentences, sharply and effectively etching out the things he wishes to depict. 

Ooka Shdhei (no. 18) is the author of Musashino fujin or Lady of Musashino 
Plain,® a novel which deals with two couples living on the edge of this plain 
on the outskirts of Tokyo. A cousin of one of the wives returns from service 
and falls in love with her. This affair ends in the girl’s suicide. Her husband, 
a professor of French literature and specialist in Stendhal’s works, falls in 
love with the wife of the other man. In his efforts to raise money, he tries to 
sell his wife’s home. The other wife, in the meantime, throws herself at the 
returned soldier. This story, said to be a Japanese version of Stendhal’s Le 
Rouge et le Noir, is interesting for the sudden and almost intuitional percep- 
tions which the characters have of each other’s attitudes and feelings. 

The shortestories of Ibuse Masuji (no. 32) often deal with the Inland Sea 
region of eastern Hiroshima. Ibuse is a deft teller of incidents happening to 
villagers and fishermen, whom he describes in such a way as to bring out the 
humor and pathos in their lives. A longer work is Honjitsu kyiishin or No 
Medical Examinations Today,® which is his best known novelette. 

The place to be given to Inoue Yasushi (no. 41), Shimba Eiji, and to such 
women writers as Yuki Shigeko, Okamoto Kanoko (now dead), and Toyota 
Masako must await further study. 

Thus analyzed, the schools and movements recognized in this paper are 
many and varied. To some Japanese writers the ideas to be written about are 
more important than the style. To others the description of private feelings 
becomes the most important function of literature. Others write simply to enter- 
tain. Literatures of ideas are found in the proletarian-leftist school and in the 
school of individualism and humanitarian idealism, the White Birch School. 
An aesthetic-psychological literature is found in the Naturalists, the private 


51 Shiina Rinzo, Eien nam joshd (Eternal Preface), Tokyo, Kawade Shobo, 1948. 

52 QOoka Shdhei, Musashino fujin (Lady of Musashino Plain), Tokyo, Dai-nihon Yu- 
benkai K6dansha, 1951. 

53Tbuse Masuji, Honjitsu kyiishin (No Medical Examinations Today), Tokyo, Bungei 
Shunju Shinsha, 1950. ; 
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“first person’? novel and the novel of mental life, the Aesthetic School, the 
Neo-realists, the Neo-perceptionists, and the Newly-arisen Aesthetic School. 
Popular literature is found in the genre novel, representing the manners and 
customs of the day but with little real sense of social criticism. Erotic litera- 
ture, partly nihilistic in content, is also popular in appeal, as are the varieties 
of fiction in which an exciting or adventurous plot is central. This is true of 
the mystery story, the humorous story, and the adventure story set either in 
the present or past. 

In the foregoing discussion we have tried to connect our 41 writers with 
various literary movements, some of which belong to the past. In so doing, an 
assumption has been made, that most authors in the post-war world are writing 
in accordance with their previous interests. This assumption seemed justified, 
first, because a preliminary survey indicated that post-war literature in Japan 
is characterized by the revival of many older literary types, and second, be- 
cause in entering upon a study of contemporary literature it seemed wise to 
try to discover in the past any possible clues to the course that each author’s 
work is now taking. Tanizaki’s recent works like Sasameyuki and Shosho 
Shigemoto no haba are thus easily related to his writings before the war. The 
critic, It6 Sei, tells us that Shiga Naoya, in his first work after the war, ex- 
pressed a humanitarianism not unlike that of the Shirakaba School.** Since 
Shiga began his literary career in this school, he is resuming or continuing an 
older interest. The writers of the shishdsetsu or ‘‘first person’’ story are, ac- 
cording to Itd, writing in the same vein as before the war. Two further ex- 
amples may be given. Niwa Fumio (no. 8) is connected with almost every non- 
leftist movement since 1930. He is, however, consistent in following a non- 
leftist ideology. Miyamoto Yuriko (no. 14), on the other hand, is an author who 
was first attracted to the Shirakaba School, then to Marxism, then to the litera- 
ture of reconversion which departed from Marxism and went back toward ortho- 
doxy, next to humanitarianism, and finally to proletarian literature. But in spite 
of these changes, she has always tended to side with the masses; an ideal- 
istic strain runs through her writings. 

It is also true that many Japanese writers are seeking out new points of 
view and forming new affiliations. Most authors, however different they were 
one from another in the days before the war, supported the Japanese war effort. 
A few indicated their disapproval of it, chiefly by keeping silent. But if we 
except the period of the war, it is possible to argue that the history of 20th 
century Japanese writing shows a rich variety of literary movements, among 
which specific writers have frequently changed allegiance. Thus a major au- 
thor, now dead, Shimazaki Toson, went from naturalism to romanticism and 
back to realism. Kikuchi Kan (no. 16 on our list) began as a leader of the Neo- 


541t6, Mainichi raiburarii: Nibon no bungaku, 227. 
55 I[bid., 230-231. 
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realist School but ended up in popular fiction. Yokomitsu Riichi (no. 24) will 
always be associated with the Neo-perceptionist School, where he earned his 
first fame, but it is also well known that he went from there to a school known 
as the Shinshinrishugi or Neo-psychological School, and then to the fuzzoku- 
shdsetsu or genre novel. Coming even closer to our day, Nagai (no. 17) still 
impresses his readers with a profound view of man, but he no longer shows 
the penetrating powers he displayed in Bokutd kitan or Strange Story East of 
the River, a novel published in 1938 and depicting life in the pleasure quarters 
of Tamanoi. * Kawabata’s view of life is 'tdarker,’’*” and the passing of the 
years has brought changes in the work of Masamune and Uno. 

The exact classification of some of our authors may thus be open to ques- 
tion. I am least sure of the specific tendencies exhibited by the writers of the 
Gisakuha or School of Caricature and by some of the writers who have gained 
prominence in the post-war period though many are related to the Kindai Bun- 
gaku group and may be expected to show various types of Western influence. 
Many of the writers who arose with the Shinkodgeijutsuha or Newly-arisen Aes- 
thetic School appear to be writing genre novels. But even if changes are found 
in emphasis and style, it still seems fair to assert that those authors who es- 
tablished themselves in the earlier years of the 20th century have not suddenly 
and completely changed the tenor of their writing but are progressing in the 
direction of a fuller maturation of tendencies shown in their earlier work. 

As might be expected, the war lies in the background of many pieces of fic- 
tion, and literature frequently expresses pessimistic and nihilistic ideas that 
were fostered by the death and destruction that accompanied war and by the 
problems, social, political, and economic, that came in its aftermath. On the 
other hand, a great literature of war, seeking out its role and meaning in the 
history of man, is still to be written. In Ishikawa Tatsuzo’s Kaze ni soyogu 
ashi, the brutal non-commissioned officer who brings about the death of a con- 
script in the first half of the novel becomes a black marketeer, politician, and 
rapist of the conscript’s wife in the latter half of the story. In no respect is 
he treated with sympathy, and when the first part was made into a movie, and 
the maneuvers at the foot of Mount Fuji were shown, they seemed to be re- 
ceived by the audience—when I saw it—with a sense of outrage. In the first 
half of its story, Kaze ni soyogu ashi comes close to dealing seriously with 
the problem of war and the military, but this seriousness is soon lost. Novels 
that frankly support a resurgence of militarism are of course not found, but 
novels describing spectacular displays of swordsmanship are very popular. 


5° Ibid., 227. Shiga’s work, Bokut6d kitan (Strange Story East of the River), is avail- 
able in the edition published by Iwanami Shoten, Tokyo, 1937. 

571t6, Mainichi raiburarii: Nibon no bungaku, 231. 

5° For comments on Japan’s failure to produce a great war literature, see Komatsu 
Shinroku, ‘‘Sensd bungaku no tembd (The Development of War Literature),’’ in Ara and 
others, Showa bungaku jiunikd, 194-195. 
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Wanton killing on the stage and screen is supposed to be avoided, but fighting 
scenes are characteristic of many plays and films, and are justified by the 
authors on the ground that they are artistically necessary. As we have seen, 
the novel Kikyd is said to be reactionary because it repeats the theme of 
vengeance. It is in novels of this type that traditional ideologies find their 
habitat. 

One of the key words found in book reviews and critical essays is jiga- 
sdshitsu or ‘‘loss of one’s individuality.’? When an author has lost or has never 
expressed his individuality he has bowed to or is hampered by a compelling 
absolutist philosophy, usually nationalist or communist in nature. The preser- 
vation of the self or ego has been a frequent subject of Japanese fiction and 
criticism. The Japanese writer or critic who is agonized in his choice among 
several contending ideologies often becomes overly self-conscious and lacking 
in a will to action. This is in part the subject of Yokomitsu’s Junsui shd- 
setsuron or Theory of Pure Fiction. Unable to make a choice among several 
systems of thought or to take a stand against a prevailing one, he turns to the 
writing of shi-shdsetsu, stories of private life, shinkyd-shdsetsu, stories of 
mental life, and jitsumy6-shdsetsu, stories describing actual incidents and 
using the actual names or almost the actual names of the persons described. 
The Japanese tendency here is somewhat like that of the ich roman in Ger- 
many. It is probably fostered by defeat in war and by a sense of man’s insig- 
nificance in the welter of world events. As explained by the critic Aono 
Suekichi: ‘**In some respect or other, the influence of a major catastrophe, 
war, pervades present-day literature, but writing still seems to be predomi- 
nantly a record of what the writer has privately seen and heard.’’ °° 

Japanese fiction, consequently, is full of scenes taken from actual life. 
Hayashi Fumiko’s Osakajo*' describes a casket, draped with a Communist 
flag, in which the dead leftist author, Miyamoto Yuriko, is carried to her grave. 
But this scene is not related to a larger social view. The author expresses 
her sorrow over the death of a fellow writer. Communism itself is neither es- 
poused nor opposed. 

The tendency to describe actual events and to call the resulting piece of 
writing a shosetsu or work of fiction is also illustrated in It Sei’s description 
of the trial he underwent as translator of Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” In Itd’s 
case we find a lively interest in the issue of freedom of expression and a con- 
cern, therefore, with matters of social significance. But the same tendency to 
apply the term shdsetsu to any record of events happening to an author is as 


59 Yokomitsu Riichi, Junsui-shdsetsuron (Theory of Pure Fiction), 1935. 

6° Aono Suekichi, Gendai bungakuron (On Present-day Literature), Tokyo, Rokko 
Shuppansha, ed. 2, 1951, 36-37. 

61 Hayashi Fumiko, Osakaj5 (Osaka Castle), Bessatsu bungei shunjii, March, 1951, 
17-22, 

$21¢6 Sei, ‘‘Saiban (Trial),’’ Chad kdron bungei tokushu, no. 10 (Jan., 1952), 100-169. 
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evident in It6’s work as in the shi-shdsetsu.** The term shdsetsu is being ap- 
plied to almost any work containing a narrative element. Actual events are 
described but the writers seem somehow anxious to call their writings fiction. 
When the emphasis is not so much on a scene or incident nor on its social 
consequences but on an author’s personal and individual reactions to it, the 
result is usually a shi-shdsetsu with a peculiarly lyrical flavor. According to 
Ikushima Ry®ichi, lyricism has always been one of the most distinguishing 
characteristics of Japanese fiction.®* This lyricism is increased by the fact 
that fiction in Japan, like poetry, leaves a great deal unsaid. Sometimes} the 
characters of a Japanese novel or short-story have sudden apperceptions that 
seem strange and unjustified to the Western reader. The motivations are not 
always clear. To illustrate: in a shi-shdsetsu entitled ‘‘Shdnen-suri’”’ or 


**65 the author, Amino Kiku, pictures herself as a woman 


**Young Pickpockets, 
writer who has had some money stolen from her purse and in the end becomes 
resigned to her loss. As the story closes, we read that “‘she gave no thought 
to the future of the thieves but laughed lightly and agreed with her friend, that 
it was useless to do anything about the young men who had stolen her money.”’ 
To the American reader this ending may seem pointless. Miss Amino, however, 
may have been suggesting more than she seemed to say; to the Japanese reader 
her story may have been posing the problem of juvenile delinquency in a most 
effective way. Moreover, the Japanese reader might well read Miss Amino’s 
story, not so much for the seemingly defective plot but for the psychological 
and emotional reactions which the theft of the money aroused in the author. 
Ikushima tells us also that Japanese fiction is more “‘visual,’’ and more 
assiduous and detailed in its descriptions of natural scenes, of clothing, and 
of manners and customs than is Western fiction, in which the exercise of rea- 
son and analysis and the presentation of ideas are central. He tells us fur- 
ther that the attitude which Japanese authors have taken toward time has been 
exceedingly elementary: ‘‘Works in which the experiences of humankind de- 
velop in the flow of time, and works in which the various aspects of time are 
shown are few and far between.’’*’ Ikushima indicates that the Tale of Genji 
is perhaps in this respect the most complicated piece of writing that the Japa- 
nese have ever produced; we might also note that the intricate way in which 
time is treated in the nd drama would horrify any believer in the unity of time. 
The modern Japanese writer of fiction, however, seems on the whole to have 


6’ Miyoshi Jiro, Maruoka Akira, and Nishimura K6ji, in ‘‘Shdsetsu geppyd (Monthly 
Review of Short-stories),’? Bungakkai, Mar., 1952, 151-152, object to the designation 
shésetsu given to It6’s work. 

64Ikushima Rydichi, Seiyd no shdsetsu to Nibon no shésetsu (Westem Fiction and 
Japanese Fiction), Tokyo, Mikasa Shobo, 1950, 214, 217. 

65 Amino Kiku, ‘*Shonen-suri (Young Pickpockets),’’? in Nihon Bungeika Kyokai, 
Sdsaku daibyd senshi, VII, Tokyo, 1951, 253-264. 

66 Ikushima, op. cit., 217. 
®” Ibid., 220. 
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mastered such techniques as the flashback which permits references to the 
past at irregular but convenient intervals. 

The important newer authors, worth studying, are the ones who have re- 
ceived critical acclaim and support from the reading public, and who, having 
something new to say or a fresh style of presentation, cannot easily be placed 
under one or other of the various older schools. Among these are Ooka, 
Mishima, Ibuse, and Noma. But even newer authors are also rising. In an 
article in Bungakkai (December, 1951), Usui Yoshimi deals with “the newer 
writers from whom much is to be expected.’’®* These authors, he says, are 
Hotta Yoshie, Abe Koh, Ishikawa Toshimitsu, and Koyama Kiyoshi. Even as 
the analysis of one new group of authors is being attempted, the literary scene 
changes and newer authors and movements demand our attention. 

The total picture, to repeat, is one of great activity and diversity. As we 
have seen, the novel in Japan contains a pessimistic and nihilistic strain re- 
sulting probably from defeat in war and prolonged suffering in its aftermath. 
The writers may also withdraw into various forms of aestheticism or produce 
escapist literature intended chiefly to entertain. As Ikushima has stated, Japa- 
nese fiction is distinguished from Western fiction because it retains more con- 
sistently a lyric quality that goes back at least a thousand years. It may also 
be concerned more with the presentation of visual images than with argumenta- 
tion and the presentation of ideas. It may also take a cavalier attitude toward 
the passage of time. The leftist and proletarian authors are among those most 
clearly influenced by the West, but there is scarcely a writer who does not 
show Western influence. The novelists and short-story writers have in general 
mastered the technical and formal aspects of their craft. The novel and short- 
story are equally at home both in Japan and the West. The vogue which they 
enjoy in Japan is literary evidence of the modernism which has become part 


of the Japanese scene. 


6§ Usui Yoshimi, ‘‘Kitai-suru shinnin (New Authors from Whom Much is to be Ex- 
pected),”’ Bungakkai, Dec., 1951, 107-113. 




















THE TOKYO INSTITUTE FOR THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT 
A Survey Report 
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ee the intellectual ferment which defeat and occupation brought to Japan 
the social sciences underwent a particular upheaval. The decade before 
the war had seen their development stultified by the officially enforced at- 
mosphere of dogmatic moralism and irrational metaphysics which was actively 
inimical to any positivistic and scientific study of life in society. The end of 
the war opened the flood-gates to the works of American and European writers 
of the previous two decades. It also gave courage and opportunity to the in- 
tellectuals who had received their academic training in the more liberal period 
of the twenties or in foreign universities but had since preserved silence or 
lost their way. 

In the academic professions many prejudices and vested interests have ap- 
plied the brake to change, though there is no doubt that the new generation of 
research students in law, politics, sociology and psychology will prove very 
different from the old. The Institute for the Science of Thought (Shisd no 
Kagaku Kenkytikai), which was founded in Tokyo in 1946, has tried to act as 
a gadfly to the academic professions. It is a diverse group containing special- 
ists in all branches of the social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities 
and the arts; but they share several characteristics in common. In the first 
place they are self-consciously intellectuals; as such, though many of them 
are too young to bear any sense of personal responsibility, they are conscious 
of the impotence of the intellectuals’ opposition to military fanaticism in pre- 
war years, and concerned with the problems of the duty and function of the 
intellectual in society. Secondly, they share a sense of urgency; they saw the 
occupation as a chance to build a new society, they judged that the opponents 
of the new society were temporarily in eclipse and that the time given to make 
their reemergence impossible would be short. Thirdly, they share a thirst for 
knowledge of intellectual developments in the outside world during their period 
of deprivation. They tried to get away from the feeling of national isolation 
which has always afflicted all but the most cosmopolitan of Japanese 
intellectuals. 

Given these characteristics and their intended role it is not surprising that 
the main activity to which they have devoted themselves is the exposition and 


* The author is Lecturer in Japanese Institutions at the School of Oriental and Afri- 
can Studies, The University of London. 
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review of recent developments in American and European philosophy, sociol- 
ogy, psychology and political theory. Their journals contain many informed 
and critical expositions of the works of such writers as Russell, Carnap, 
Dewey, Lasswell, Kardiner, Kluckhohn, Laski, Jacques Maritain and others, 
the selection and criticism of which has been undertaken with the underlying 
aim, stated in the first number of their journal, of promoting the outlook of 
Logical Empiricism in philosophy, fostering the development of an empirical 
scientific approach to the social sciences, and at the same time trying to 
counter the tendency to excessive academic specialisation by promoting a 
broad comprehensive outlook on human problems as a whole. 

The second main group of their activities which it is the purpose of the 
present article to discuss—their studies in the nature of the “philosophy of 
the common man”—should be understood partly as a practical demonstration 
of empirical methods. Several other motives underly their choice of subject, 
however. In the first place they have felt that democratic change in Japanese 
society will never be finally accomplished until there is a change in the at- 
titudes of the ‘‘common man.’’ They see it as their duty as intellectuals to 
try and influence these attitudes. Their study of the common man’s philoso- 
phy—which is defined as the beliefs and assumptions concerning the nature 
of man and the universe and the ends of human life which are implicit in and 
which determine the everyday behaviour of the common man—have therefore 
had the aim firstly of diagnosis. What were the attitudes and institutions 
which had to be changed to effect the desired transformation? Secondly, their 
studies have had the aim of discovering the possible techniques of communi- 
cation by which the intellectual might reach and influence the *‘common man.”’ 

With these two primary aims there have been glimpses of other preoccupa- 
tions. The assertion is sometimes made that since ultimate matters of value 
and beliefs concerning the purpose of human life are subject to arbitrary 
choice, each individual and each society must make its own choice and it is 
right and proper, indeed inevitable, that there should be a distinctively Japa- 
nese philosophy. It is their task, therefore, to examine the implicit assump- 
tions of Japanese culture in order to make them explicit, to codify this Japa- 
nese philosophy of life and to increase the self-awareness of its possessors. 
At other times they betray the desire common among politically conscious 
upper-class intellectuals to identify themselves with the common man whom 
they so often wish to love but cannot help despising. ‘‘We undertook the study 
of the philosophy of the common man” says a recent brochure, ‘tas a work of 
self-reconstruction—in order to renew ourselves by contact with the living 


thought of the Japanese masses.” 

These aims and preoccupations, sometimes contradictory but all arising 
from their immediate situation must be borne in mind in judging the work which 
is to be discussed. These writers are not primarily social scientists with 
either a general theory or discrete hypotheses to be tested by empirical re- 
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search. They are aiming to discover how the intellectual, whose job they con- 
ceive it to be to influence his society, can best set about his task. As will 
be seen, some of the deficiencies in their work result from a failure always 
to think out, or at least to make explicit the directions in which they wish 
their influence to be exercised, and from a tendency to take running jumps at 
large problems rather than more careful approaches to more manageable ones. 
The former sometimes leads to a lack of standards to measure and evaluate 
what they find, and the latter to expansive superficiality. 

Their work can be most conveniently discussed under three headings. First, 
direct studies by interview of individual Weltanschauungen; second, content 
analyses of mass communication media; and third, studies of particular social 
phenomena. The articles are to be found in their journal Shisd no Kagaku (re- 
ferred to as SK), which has unfortunately had to cease publication for lack of 
funds since 1951, as well as in one or two other periodicals and in four sepa- 


rately published volumes.* 


1. Interview Studies 
1. Shunsuke Tsurumi and Yoshiyuki Tsurumi, Yitobito no Tetsugaku, Chitkan 
Hokoku. (The Philosophy of the Common Man, An Interim Report), SK, III, 
2 and 3. 
2. Shisd no Kagaku Kenkytkai, Watashi no Tetsugaku (My Philosophy), 2 
vols., Chtid-K6ronsha, 1950. 
3. Shunsuke Tsurumi, Nichijo no Ronri (The Logic of Everyday Life), Shis6, 
July 1951. 
4, Kazuko Tsurumi and Takeyoshi Kawashima, Geisha no Tetsugaku (The 
Philosophy of the Geisha), Chu6-Koron, Jan. 1951. 
5. Tadatoshi Okubo, Isha no Tetsugaku (The Philosophy of the Doctor), Chito- 
Koron, July 1951. 
6. Mamoru Mochizuki, Eigajin no Tetsugaku (The Philosophy of Film People), 
Ch6-KGron, Sept. 1951. 
7. Shisd no Kagaku Kenkytikai, Shimbunjin no Tetsugaku (The Philosophy of 
Newspapermen), Chto-Koron, Nov. 1951. 
8. Takashi Inui, Kangofu no Tetsugaku, (The Philosophy of Nurses), Fujin- 
Koron, Feb. 1952. 
9. Shisd no Kagaku Kenkytkai, Junsa no Tetsugaku (The Philosophy of the 
Policeman), Chiid-Koéron, Feb. 1952. 
10. Masao Maruyama and Hiroshi Minami, Kono Daigishi wo Miyo (These are 
your Politicians), Chti-KGron, April 1952. 
11. Hiroshi Sekine, Shobdshi no Tetsugaku (The Philosophy of the Fireman), 
Chii6-K6ron, Aug. 1952. 


* The Institute has launched a new joumal, Me (Sprout), the first issue of which 
appeared in January, 1953.—Ed. 
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An early attempt was made to find some technique of describing an individ- 
ual’s philosophy as a whole. To this end a questionnaire was devised by 
means of which an individual’s ontological, moral and epistemological out- 
look, his view of society and history and his value system could each be 
labelled in terms derived from traditional philosophy. The inconclusiveness of 
the first attempts to employ this scheme, which are described in (1), demon- 
strate its deficiencies. In the first place the answers to such a questionnaire 
will not bear the interpretation put on them. One section, for instance, at- 
tempted to categorise the subject’s epistemology in such terms as sceptical 
agnosticism, rationalism, empiricism or transcendentalism, on the basis of 
his replies to the question: ‘‘Which do you believe is the most certain: 
**1+1=2,"’ “Rocks are hard,’’ “‘It is wrong to kill,’? ‘‘The war ended in 
1945,...?,’’ a question which can only be answered haphazardly by anyone 
who has never met with a sophisticated philosophical discussion of ‘‘truth.’’ 
Secondly, the fact that a descriptive typology such as this only has value if 
it can be used in further analytical studies—such as of the relation of 
Weltanschauung to status, class or upbringing—was not sufficiently borne in 
mind in its construction. Consequently the categories employed have little 
operational value, being often too generalised and missing entirely some of 
the questions most important for such studies. 

This scheme was largely abandoned for the interviews which provided the 
material for ‘‘My Philosophy” (2). These two volumes contain what forty-two 
prominent people would like the public to think they think on such topics as 
happiness, the lessons of the war, the Communist Party, post-war sex rela- 
tions, the freedom of the press, religion, the Rescript on Education and so on, 
together with short autobiographical sketches in which they discuss their 
formative influences. These volumes make extremely interesting reading; one 
notices particularly the intellectual unsophistication of the politicians, es- 
pecially the ‘told liberalists,’’ Ozaki, Okada, Wakatsuki, Shidehara; and there 
are valuable pieces of social history in such autobiographical sketches as 
those of Kunio Yanagita and Seihin Ikeda (though one begins to make reserva- 
tions concerning the latter’s veracity when one gets to his bland assertion 
that though Mitsui regularly contributed to party funds it never demanded a 
quid pro quo—except possibly the odd title for one of the family). This work 
provides much raw material for the study of the philosophy of the uncommon 
man in Japan, but it is not a scientific study (it was partly intended to raise 
money for the Institute’s other work) and analysis and comparison is not 


attempted. 
Analysis is attempted in (3) which is built around a similar recorded inter- 


view with a farmer. Here Shunsuke Tsurumi enumerates some of the ultimate 
factual and value judgments which are the implicit justifications of the farm- 
er’s particular statements and relates these to the farmer’s personal history 
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and environment. This operation is somewhat confused by being mixed with a 
study of logical forms which is the ostensible purpose of the article. One 
thing which does emerge from the latter, however, is an interesting preliminary 
sketch of common types of ambiguity in Japanese everyday speech. 

A more fruitful approach is to be found in articles (4) to (11), attempts to 
delineate what Linton calls the “status personalities” associated with par- 
ticular occupational groups. This is a much more manageable task than an 
attempt to describe the philosophy of the Japanese people and has more in- 
teresting results since it inevitably raises the problems of the relations*be- 
tween personality and Weltanschauung on the one hand and the social environ- 
ment on the other. The methods employed vary from a mixture of questionnaires 
and scheduled interviews in (5) and (10) to a small number of free interviews 
in (4), (9) and (11), and personal impressions by a member of the profession 
in (6). (7) and (8) were not available to the present writer. The former are the 
least successful; little emerges from (10) except that politicians are chiefly 
concerned to catch votes, and the data on doctors’ likes and dislikes and 
political opinions are inconclusive and superficial. The most interesting part 
of (11) is the small-scale example it provides of the discontinuity of Japanese 
social development in the last century. The old firefighting organisations of 
Edo with their braggadocio and gang-like characteristics could not be ab- 
sorbed into the new firefighting services organised on modern principles of 
municipal government and had, in fact, to be positively restrained. In (9) the 
emphasis is on the effects on its members of the authoritarian and familistic 
structure of the police and its role as a conservative force in a time of social 
change. The most penetrating study is (4), perhaps because in the geisha the 
status role affects a far wider range of the personality than in the other groups 
studied. The geisha is shown as the preserver of those values of the Edo 
chonin culture which are most clearly opposed to those of the samurai culture, 
with modifications imposed by the need to acquire skills, the competitive 
struggle for a patron and (again) the familistic structure of the profession. 


2. Content Analysis 
12. Shunsuke Tsurumi, Nihon no Taishi-Shdsetsu (Japanese Popular Novels), 
in Shisd no Kagaku Kenkytikai, Yume to Omokage, Chud-K6ronsha, 1950 (Here- 
inafter YTO) 
13. Chit Kaneko, Taishi Bungaku no Shisdsei (The Ideology of Popular Liter- 
ature), SK. III, 2. 
14. Kiyoko Takeda, Yoshikawa Eiji no Shisd to Sakuhin (The Thought and 
Works of Eiji Yoshikawa), SK. III, 2 and YTO. 
15. Masa-aki Kawaguchi, Kume, Kikuchi Rydshi no Shodsetsu ni Miru Shiso- 
keitai (Ideological Patterns in the works of Kan Kikuchi and Masao Kume), 
SK. III, 2 and YTO. 
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16. Shunsuke Tsurumi, Sasaki Kuni no Shisetsu ni Arawareta Tetsugaku Shisd 
(Philosophical Ideas in the novels of Kuni Sasaki), SK. III, 2. 

17. Hiroshi Nakatani, Taishiz Bungaku no Rekishi (The History of Popular 
Literature), SK. III, 8 and IV, 4. 

18. Takeyoshi Kawashima and others, ‘Nozomi Naki ni Arazu’ Gobydkai (A 
symposium on the novel ‘ .I] Hope is not Lost’), SK. IV, 2. 

19. Takeyoshi Kawashima, Shunsuke Tsurumi, Yoshiyuki Tsurumi, ‘Nozomi 
Naki ni Arazu’ wo tsijjite mita ‘Hitobito no Tetsugaku’ (The Philosophy of the 
Common Man as seen through the novel ‘All Hope is not Lost’), SK. IV, 2. 

20. Mamoru Mochizuki, ‘Aoi Sammyaku’ no Bunseki Hibyo (Analysis and Criti- 
cism of the novel ‘The Blue Mountains’), SK. IV, 2. 

21. Hydsuke Kuro, Nikutai-Bungaku no Seiri (The Physiology of the ‘‘Litera- 
ture of the Body’’), SK. IV, 3. 

22. Kyo Yoneyama et al., Eiga ‘Daini no Jinsei’ ni tsuite (The film ‘A Second 
Life’), SK. III, 6. 

23. Mamoru Mochizuki, Seikydiku ni Tsuite, Eiga ‘Haru no Mezame’ no Kentod 
(On Sex Education, A Study of the Film ‘Spring Awakening’), SK. III, 4. 

24. Mamoru Mochizuki, Figa ‘Yoidore Tenshi’ no Bunseki (An Analysis of 
the Film ‘ The Drunken Angel’), SK. III, 7. 

25. Hiroshi Minami, Eiga no Bunseki, Shakai-shinrigakuteki Hoh6 (The Analy- 
sis of films, a Social-psychological method), SK. III, 7. 

26. Hiroshi Minami, Eiga no Kankyaku-Chosa (Survey of Film Audiences), 
YTO. 

27. Hiroshi Minami, Engeki no Kankyaku-s6 (The Composition of Play-going 
Audiences), YTO. 

28. YS Masaoka, Rakugo to Edojin (The Edo-dweller and Rakugo), SK. II, 6 
and YTO. 

29. Tsutomu Miura, Rakugo no Taishiisei (The Popular Appeal of Rakugo), 
YTO. 

30. Tsutomu Miura, Naniwa-bushi no Rekishiteki Seikaku (The Historical 
Character of Naniwa-bushi), SK. Ill, 6. and YTO. 

31. Takashi Inui, Ry#kdka no Jittai Chodsa (A Field Survey concerning Popu- 
lar Songs), YTO. 

32. Hiroshi Minami, Nibon no Ryiikodka (Japanese Popular Songs), SK. V, 2. 
and YTO. 

33. Taihei Inamura, Amerika Manga to Nihon Manga (American and Japanese 
Strip Cartoons), SK. VI, 1. 


Content analysis of novels, plays and films is at best an indirect and un- 
certain method of elucidating the ‘philosophy of the common man,’ though it 
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can suggest hypotheses which may form the basis of more direct research. 
Such fiction can be treated as; 

1. A mirror of society. The actions and sayings of characters in a novel or 
a film are used as evidence of behaviour patterns and value systems in ex- 
actly the same way as the actions and sayings of real people. The fictional 
carpenter is studied to find out how carpenters behave. 

2. A mirror of the author. The works of a given author are studied to find 
what types of situation, what characters, what implied value judgments occur 
most frequently. These are assumed to have some special significance for,the 
author. In the case of recurring judgments, particularly implicit ones, it is 
assumed that these reflect the author’s opinions. The significance of recur 
ring situations and types of hero is not so easily determined. 

3. A mirror of the audience or readers. A number of works by different au- 
thors aimed at the same audience are studied in the same way and recurrent 
features are considered as having some significance for the readers or the 
audience, whose tastes are in part moulded by and in part determine the nature 
of what they see or read. 

These are three distinct operations which should not be confused. The first, 
which assumes a representational documentary intention on the part of the 
author is of dubious value for the analysis of fiction. The third is the most 
likely to yield results of value for the study of the “philosophy of the common 
man.” 

These methodological problems are considered in two of these articles, 
(25) (discussing the work of Wolfestein and Leites in America and outlining a 
plan of research for Japanese films) and (13) which does discuss the problem 
of what conclusions can legitimately be drawn from the recurrent features 
when they are isolated. In practice, however, these problems are generally 
ignored; the “mirror of society’? method and the “‘mirror of the audience” 
method are confused, and most writers are content to indicate the fact that 
certain features are recurrent without attempting to suggest what conclusions 
should be drawn from that fact. 

The least valid approach, the ‘‘mirror of society” one, is used exclusively 
in (22) (which is interesting, however, for its discussion of the mechanics of 
film-making in Japan), (23), (24), (14) and (33). The limitations of this ap- 
proach are most apparent in the last, a study of the cartoons in the daily 
Asahi portraying Sazae-san a young middle-class woman, who is treated by 
implication as a typical example of her kind. Sazae-san is “‘positive,’’ but 
of an irrational “‘physical,’’ not a socially-directed, positiveness which there- 
fore does not prevent her from being ‘‘feudal’’ in her bondage to the restric- 
tions of bourgeois respectability. These analytical categories are vague and 
their use is tendentious. One feels that Sazae-san is being thoroughly trounced 
for not behaving as a typical member of the Institute for the Science of 


Thought. 
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An example of the mixture of methods is (16), a careful study of the novels 
of Kuni Sasaki. The first part, in the “‘mirror of society’? mode, analyses the 
philosophy of certain characters in the novels in terms of Shunsuke Tsurumi’s 
typological scheme outlined in the previous section. The use of some precise 
scheme is an advance over most of the work, but the deficiencies of this par 
ticular one have been dwelt on. It does not help to say that because a woman 
refuses to accept the theory that a birth mark is a mystic sign of artistic abil- 
ity, she rejects teleology and objective idealism and asserts the existence 
of free will, and the conclusions which can be drawn from this concerning the 
Japanese people are limited. The second section is a quantitative analysis of 
Sasaki’s novels. Tsurumi notes that the predominant theme is the resolution 
of interpersonal conflict, and that the pattern of such resolution is fairly con- 
stant; as between master and servant or father and son, the father or the mas- 
ter carries the day; as between husband and wife or brothers and sisters, it is 
the wife or the younger brother or sister who wins. He notes the high value 
placed on a happy family life, based on mutual love and strict monogamy for 
both sexes, though permitting concerted deception by men of their wives to 
secure enjoyment of the minor pleasures of drink and sociability. The social 
system is accepted and a high value is placed on the achievement of long- 
term goals. Whether this tells us anything about Sasaki or about his readers, 
however, is not discussed. The description of Sasaki’s philosophy in the third 
section is based on his explicit judgments in prefaces and critical writings. 

Two studies in the ‘‘mirror of the author’’ mode are (18) and (20) dealing 
with popular novels describing the postwar scene respectively by Tatsuzd 
Ishikawa and Yojir6 Ishizaka. Both are concerned to elucidate the author’s 
assumptions concerning democracy. The latter, rather irrelevantly, takes the 
author to task for failing to take the opportunity in his novel of demonstrating 
how Japanese womanhood should set about democratising itself. The former 
is a more subtle attempt to analyse Ishikawa’s definition of ‘‘democracy”’ as 
a blanket term for all the more extravagant features of a disorganised post-war 
Tokyo—aimlessness, black-market activities and general moral irresponsi- 
bility—and to show how he contrasts this with the integrity, patriotism, forti- 
tude and self-control of a representative of the stable old order, a purged 
naval officer, leaving no doubt where his sympathies lie. 

The attempt was made here, by means of a readers’ reaction survey (19), to 
test the assumption that Ishikawa’s was a widely held view. The assumption 
was largely confirmed, but the technical defects of the survey, which are 
frankly acknowledged, make the results of doubtful value. These three articles 
should not, however, be judged for their scientific merits, but rather for their 


immediate propaganda effect. 
Several of these essays are primarily of the nature of histories of art forms. 


Such are (17) on the ‘popular’ novel (taishii-shosetsu, a distinct genre) (28) 
and (29) on rakugo (humorous monologues, the staple of the Japanese music- 
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hall) and (30) on the naniwa-bushi (dramatic monologues, partly in verse form, 
sung to the accompaniment of the shamisen) in which the author suggests on 
rather tenuous evidence that this form originated in the eta outcast class, 
from which supposition he attempts to derive some of its characteristics. 
These articles also make some attempt to indicate what are the typical themes. 
In (30), for instance, Miura points out the frequency in naniwa-bushi of the 
theme of the Robin Hood type of hero (the kydkaku) who discomfits petty au- 
thority (a point also made by Kaneko in (13) where, in one of the rare attempts 
at sociological interpretation in these works, he links this with the unusyal 
severity of authoritarian repression in Tokugawa society and uses this to il- 
lustrate his thesis that the idea-content of popular literature is not important, 
only its compensatory psychological effects as a means of vicarious wish- 
fulfillment.) Miura also notes that a tearful farewell is the typical emotional 
climax of the naniwa-bushi, and in discussing their use for militaristic propa- 
ganda he provides further evidence of a point made by Ruth Benedict, that 
there is no attempt to play down the suffering of war. Rather it is emphasized; 
bitterness is removed by the realisation that generals and Emperors suffer too 
and that the welfare of the nation-family justifies and sanctifies all sacrifice. 

(15) and (21) deal with particular classes of popular novel. The former 
treats of the woman’s magazine type of novel written in pre-war days by Kume 
and Kikuchi, sketches their picture of middle-class cultural refinement— 
largely defined, apparently, by a taste for classical music, the use of foreign, 
particularly French, words in conversation, and a nodding acquaintance with 
the tenets of Christianity—and indicates as the recurring theme of these 
novels a concealed conflict between love and the social system, with the 
latter always upheld. Resolution is achieved by the ‘beauty’ of tragic sacri- 
fice, resignation, withdrawal, or suicide for the sake of the loved one. (21) is 
a carefully documented study of a post-war school of pornographic writing 
which seems chiefly remarkable for its emphasis on squalor and violence and 
for the fact that the social situation was such in the immediate post-war pe- 
riod that its authors could pose as prophets of a new philosophy aimed at the 
destruction of **feudal’’ sexual morality and the liberation of the instinctual 
human being—and that they could have been taken seriously as such. 

These studies rely on what may be called the impressionistic quantitative 
method. Themes are suggested as typical or recurrent on the basis of the 
author’s impressions derived from long acquaintance with the field. More pre- 
cise quantitative methods are employed in (12), an analysis of twenty-two 
popular novels of the nineteen-forties, by different authors. The statistically 
significant results which emerge are that the existence of supernatural forces 
is frequently asserted and almost never denied, the power of fate is referred 
to more frequently than the power of individual effort, conflict between in- 
dividuals, groups and nations is more often praised than cooperation, and the 
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heroes are predominantly middle-class (how defined?). The article also con- 
tains character sketches of a dozen heroes who are considered typical, with 
an attempt to draw up a highest common factor Weltanschauung for them. In 
addition there is an excellent description of the mechanisms of the production 
of the ‘popular’ novels and a useful bibliography of descriptive literature. The 
important role which this type of novel plays in the leisure hours of the mass 
of the Japanese people (equivalent, says the author, to the American comic 
strip) is frequently emphasised, but the problem of what the facts which are 
elucidated about these novels tell us about their readers is again never 
squarely faced. 

Another piece of close statistical analysis deals with sixty-one recent hit 
songs (32). The most distinctive trait which emerges is the uniform nature of 
the largest category, the “‘sentimental songs”’ (half of the total). As was 
noted in naniwa-bushi, separation from the loved one is the most frequent 
theme, in fact love is never pictured at the moment of fulfillment but always 
as recollection, vague hopes, nostalgia and solitary longings. Word counts 
show ‘‘weep”’ as the most frequent verb, with “‘part’’ as runner-up; ‘‘smile’’ 
is used infrequently and mostly in the negative. ‘*Wind’’ (“‘biting,’’ ‘‘eve- 
ning,”’ “‘cold’’) and “rain” vastly outnumber “‘blue sky.’’ Again conclusions 
are left to the reader, and for his further confusion a questionnaire study of 
tastes in popular songs (31) shows, among other things, that the tunes rather 
than the words are their main attraction and that the devotees of any particular 
song are frequently equally divided between those who find it “‘jolly’”* and 
those who find it ‘‘sad.”’ 

Finally, two more questionnaire studies. (26), an audience-reaction analy- 
sis of two films, can be recommended for an indication of the average Japa- 
nese attitude to, and interpretation of, the war and defeat (hardly encouraging 
to the Occupation sponsors of the film in question). (27) is an analysis of the 
different age, sex, and politicaleattitude distributions in four types of audi- 
ence (Opera, Modern Drama, Kabuki and Shinkokugeki) and contains an in- 
teresting discussion of the differing tastes of Kabuki and Shinkokugeki 


audiences, 


3. Miscellaneous Studies 


34, Shunsuke Tsurumi, Kotoba no O-mamori-teki Shiy6h6 ni tsuite (On the 
Amuletic Use of Words), SK. I, 1. 

35. Tadatoshi Okubo, Gakusha no Tsuzurikata Kyoshitsu. (Elementary les- 
sons in Composition for Academic Writers), SK III, 5, 6 and 8. 

36. Shisd no Kagaku Kenkyitikai, Gakumon to Gakumon-kotoba (Academic Stud- 
ies and Academic Language), SK. II, 9. (Special number containing several 


articles and a symposium) 
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37. Tokihiko Ofuji, Nihongo no Minzokugakutei Kosatsu (The Japanese Lan- 
guage as viewed by a Student of Folk-lore), SK. III, 6. 

38. Ichiro Kurata, Zendai-seikatsu no Ronri ni tsuite (On the Logic of Ancient 
Life), SK. I, 3. . 
39. Ichirs Kurata, ]Gmin no Tetsugaku (Folk Philosophy), SK. II, 2. 

40. Takeyoshi Kawashima, Giri no Kannen ni tsuite (On the Concept of Giri), 
Shis6, Sept. 1951. 

41. Takeyoshi Kawashima, On no Ishiki no Jittai (A Field Study of Con- 
sciousness of On), Chiio-Koron March 1951. 

42. Takeyoshi Kawashima, Hoshakaigaku to Gengo (Language and the Soci- 
ology of Law), SK. III, 5. 

43. Gord Hani, Otoya Miyagi, Rydzd Takeda, Nippon ni Okeru Tetsugaku 
Ryiikd no Kenkyii (A Study of Philosophical Fashion in Japan), SK. I, 4. 

44, Shisd no Kagaku Kenkytikai, Heitai no Kaibo (The Anatomy of the Serv- 
ices), SK. V, 1. (Special number containing several articles and a symposium) 
45. Hajime Nakamura, Nihbonteki Shit no Tokusei (Characteristics of Japanese 
Thought), SK. IV, 3. 

46, HirS Takagi, Nibonjin no Shiikyd (The Religion of the Japanese), SK. 
VI, 1. 

47, ShisS no Kagaku Kenkytikai, '‘Aprés Guerre” no Kenkyt (A Study of 
** Aprés Guerre’? Phenomena), Y6tokusha, 1951. 


Of the linguistic studies the most interesting is (34), a study of the use of 
slogans in politics which reveals some of the mechanisms by which the Japa- 
nese nation was ideologically mobilised for the war. The words whose de- 
velopment Shunsuke Tsurumi traces—k6d6, kokutai, Nippon (as opposed to 
Nihon) and yokusan in pre-war years, replaced by jiyi, minshushugi or 
demokurashi in post-war years, he calls amuletic since they are used not 
referentially but solely as guarantees of the goodness and propriety of the 
ideas expressed and the persons expressing them. Although perhaps over 
optimistic in believing that such perversions of language do not happen in the 
West, Tsurumi’s concluding discussion of the factors which make this es- 
pecially important in Japan throws an interesting sidelight on the nature of 
Japanese politics. 

The symposium on the language of academic writings is mostly devoted to 
the problems of reform, but also contains historical studies by Hirone Saegusa 
and Shizuka Saits which show some of the limitations imposed on the develop- 
ment of Japanese academic studies by confusions of terminology. In (35) 
Tadatoshi Okubo makes a careful and amusing attack on obscurity in Japanese 
writers which will strike many a sympathetic chord among Western students. 
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The last of his three articles contains an interesting demonstration of the re- 
lation between opposition to language reform and nationalistic ideology. 

(37) is a briefly sketched attempt to derive honorific language originally 
from a supposed Sunday-best language associated with religious rites in primi- 
tive Japan. The distinctions in Japanese popular thought between ke (the 
ordinary) and bare (the festive and special) on which his theory is based are 
also analysed in (38) and (39). These three articles by students of folk-lore 
seem strangely out of place among articles dealing with the problems of a 
modern industrial society—a reminder of the rapidity of Japan’s development 
and of the diversity of the phenomena she presents. 

In addition to these primarily descriptive or analytical articles, the volumes 
of Shisd no Kagaku contain many others treating problems of linguistic reform 
of interest to those concerned with the future development of the language. 

(40) and (41) are two important studies of Japanese moral concepts, the 
forerunners of many more which can be expected as a result of the stimulus 
provided by the publication of Ruth Benedict’s Chrysanthemum and the Sword, 
A comparison of Ruth Benedict’s analysis of on (an obligation-incurring favour) 
with the results of the study of the definition of and consciousness of on ina 
farming community on the outskirts of Tokyo shows how wrong one can be in 
assuming that a nation’s moral teachings accurately reflect its everyday work- 
ing morality. Kawashima distinguishes between the types of on fully signifi- 
cant for this society—accompanied by a strong awareness of specific obliga- 
tions—and those which are only verbally acknowledged as a result of ex- 
plicit moral instruction (and that by a surprisingly small number of respond- 
ents). He further shows how the social structure operates to strengthen the 
one and to weaken the other. The superiority of his approach to that of Ruth 
Benedict lies in the fact that he does not treat the moral concepts in vacuo, 
but takes the social structure and the behavioural norms as his starting point 
and seeks the functional relation which the moral concepts bear to them. This 
inevitably leads him to the consideration of class and regional sub-cultural 
differences, a useful corrective to Ruth Benedict’s assumption of cultural 
homogeneity. In particular his hypotheses concerning the differences between 
upper-class and lower-class family structure, in line with what he has written 
in his Nibon Shakai no Kazokuteki Kosei, are worthy of note. (In this connec- 
tion (42) by the same author outlines a plan for the study of differences in the 
degree of dominance-submission in family relations in different types of family 
by means of a technique which might be called .ae ‘honorific differential’. 
Briefly, forms of speech are graded on an honorific scale and the difference 
between the score of A’s language to B and the score of B’s language to A is 
the honorific differential of the A-B relation. The results of this research have 
apparently not yet been published.) The study of giri, though incomplete owing 
to the author’s illness, is still very suggestive. Giri for Kawashima is the 
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obligation to perform certain actions which have the function of maintaining 
and strengthening community-type (gemeinschaftlich) interpersonal relations, 
and his article is concerned to define what are those relations, what are their 
particular characteristics and whence derives their peculiar importance for 
Japanese society. 

(43) represents three attempts to explain from respectively a historical, a 
social-psychological and a sociological point of view the great popularity 
among students during and immediately after the war of the metaphysical writ- 
ings of the Kyoto philosophers, the profound obscurity of which seems to have 
been their authors’ chief pride. Of the many factors suggested as relevant one 
in particular may be singled out for the attention of students of the relation 
between personality and culture. Miyagi, in a consideration of what he thinks 
to be a general proneness to fashion and to mass auto-suggestion in the Japa- 
nese people, suggests that if tests could be devised by which individuals 
could be placed on a continuum of suggestibility, the extremes of which are 
the pathological conditions of the obsessional and the hysterical neuroses 
respectively, research might find that the Japanese are on an average nearer 
the hysterical end than most Western peoples. The evidence he adduces for 
this concerning the incidence of obsessional neuroses in Japan and Germany 
is dubious, and whether or not there exists such a clear dichotomy between the 
hysterical and obsessional neuroses may be debatable, but it is an example 
of the type of hypothesis which might prove a fruitful starting point for co- 
operative work between Japanese and Western psychologists. 

The special number on the Japanese armed services (44) rarely rises above 
generalities and anecdotal reminiscence, much of which however, could pro- 
vide useful material for more coherent studies, particularly on methods of army 
indoctrination and punishment and on the contrast between the ideology of the 
army officer class and that of the navy. There is also a large bibliography of 
works on the Japanese army and navy. 

In an empirical study of religious beliefs and practices in a fishing village 
near Shimoda (46), Hird Takagi traces the disappearance of certain magical 
rites accompanying technological development, notes the existence of belief 
in the potential malignancy of ancestral spirits, the indiscriminate mixing of 
objects of worship, and the divorce between the practice of religious rites and 
the possession of conscious religious belief. He finds the usual differences 
associated with sex, age, education and occupation. Hajime Nakamura’s study 
of religious and philosophical thought in Japan (45) summarises some of the 
arguments in his larger work, T6ydjin no Shii-b6bd. While one can find much 
to criticise in his concept of national character, he provides careful documen- 
tation for his thesis that the manner of absorption of Indian and Chinese 
thought in Japan shows consistent tendencies to prefer concrete fact to ab- 
stract universal generalisation, and to transform intricate metaphysical con- 
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cepts into simple tangible symbols which generate a far greater degree of fa- 
natical attachment than in the countries in which the ideas had their origin. 

(47) is primarily a pot-boiler, intended to aid the Institute’s research funds 
rather than enhance its academic reputation. It is a collection of newspaper 
and magazine reports illustrating some of the more pathological features of 
post-war Japanese society—crime, suicide, faith-healing cults, gambling, 
prostitution, etc.—each section of which is followed by a rarely illuminating 
recorded discussion or zadankai, in which the attempt is made to see these 
phenomena as unfortunate incidental results of underlying changes in Japa- 
nese society which are in themselves of great value. Since the argument is 
not made precise it is difficult to evaluate. The medium of its presentation, 
the zadankai, is perhaps the least admirable of Japanese contributions to 
journalism. Though an un-time-consuming source of income for ill-paid univer- 
sity professors, it is one of the things which helps to keep Japanese monthly 
reviews twice the size necessary for the adequate expression of all the ideas 
they contain. Shisd no Kagaku is not alone among Japanese academic journals 
in failing to eschew its use. Though quality varies with the skill of editing, 
it is an unsatisfactory vehicle for the presentation of coherent thought. All 
too frequently fertile minds throw out promising ideas which, lacking the dis- 
cipline of pen and paper, are toyed with, talked over at cross-purposes and 
finally sidetracked in a still half-formulated state. The emphasis tends to be 
thrown less on the ideas expressed than on the personalities of the speakers, 
a feature which (if the writer may finally be allowed one small hypothesis of 
his own) may be thought to be connected with other characteristics of Japa- 
nese society, such as the emphasis on particularistic rather than universalistic 
norms and the preference for personal contacts rather than formalised imper- 
sonal procedures. 

There is much to criticise in the works which have been reviewed; the fre- 
quent failure to formulate specific problems, insufficient recognition of the 
need, at least to make the effort, to separate judgments of fact from judgments 
of value, and in the empirical work a lack of rigour in the collection of data 
and a certain naivety in the interpretation of statistics. But this must be 
viewed against the background of the mental and economic conditions in which 
the work was carried on, the sense of urgency, the lack of a strong tradition 
of empirical work in the social sciences, the lack of research funds and the 
impoverishment of the academic class which, by driving its members to popular 
journalism, has reduced their time for careful research and tended to lower 
their critical standards. The members of the Institute have shown courage and 
enterprise in opening up hitherto untouched fields of research, have done much 
to diffuse a new and scientific attitude to the study of human problems and, 
besides producing many results of value in themselves, have provided much 
material and suggested many fruitful topics and hypotheses for future 


research. 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN JAPANESE STUDIES OF CHINA 
AND ADJACENT AREAS 


AKIRA FUJIEDA 
Kyoto University 
and 


WILMA FAIRBANK* 


B deo article, like Marius Jansen’s **Notes on Japanese Universities”? (FEQ 
12.2), has been prepared to acquaint Western scholars with significant 
developments in Japanese studies during the postwar period. It is organized 
on a different basis from Jansen’s article, however, and is limited to studies 
of China (especially North China), Manchuria, Mongolia, Central Asia and 
Korea. Since complete coverage is out of the question in an article of this 
length, we concentrate on historical studies but also include significant ad- 
vances in the humanities and to a certain extent in the social sciences. 


NEW METHODS OF STUDY 


Group Studies. Although these are not a postwar innovation, their rapid ex- 
pansion in recent years, often encouraged by government grants, has proved 
fruitful. Group studies are of two general sorts: first, seminars, in which there 
is a division of labor among members all of whom contribute to a joint product 
(often as junior assistants of the seminar leader), and second, symposia— 
either oral, in a conference meeting which is recorded and later printed, or 
written, in the form of a volume organized by an editor through correspond- 
ence. In the seminars a team of workers, chosen for their ability to contribute 
skills and knowledge, is assembled to work together on a large project, for 
example translation of an important text. For instance, the seminar on the 
history of technology in China which is translating and annotating the T’ien- 
kung k’ai-wu KPA and the Ch’i-min yao-shu WARM at the Kyoto Uni- 
versity Research Institute of Humanistic Sciences (Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyijo, 
hereafter referred to as the Kyoto Institute) is conducted by a historian of 
science, and includes other historians, of medicine, of Chinese agriculture, 

*Mr, Fujieda is a member of the Institute of Humanistic Sciences, Kyoto University. 
He is a specialist on dynasties of conquest in China, particularly Liao and Chin, and 
is editor of Natura et Cultura. Mrs. Fairbank has had a long standing interest in Chi- 
nese art and civilization. She was cultural relations officer at the United States Em- 


bassy in Chungking and has published on Han Dynasty art. She has just retumed from 
a year’s visit to Japan. 
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etc., a linguist, a zoologist, two botanists, and the librarian of a commercial 
drug company. Scholars from other institutions and, from time to time, special- 
ists on mining, construction, and cattle-breeding, are invited to contribute to 
specific sections of the study. The director is Yabuuchi Kiyoshi, historian of 
mathematics and astronomy at the Kyoto Institute, and publication will begin 
in 1953. Typically, a seminar meets once a week, and one member brings a 
prepared draft. The others then discuss, criticize freely, and amend it. 

Such group studies are now stressed in many centers, and the government 
grants larger sums for their expenses (not for the salaries of participants) than 
for individual research support. Among group studies now going on at the 
Kyoto Institute are a study of Buddhist art (by archaeologists and Buddhist 
scholars) which is resulting in a series of volumes on the Yin-kang cave 
sculptures; a revision, annotation and translation of the Po-shih-wen-chi 
FiK3c% (T’ang), and a compilation of indices to the literary works of the 
T’ang Dynasty; the collection of social and economic data from Ch’ing memo- 
rials of the Yung-cheng period, Abe Takeo, director; a study of the relation 
between Indian and Chinese thought in China’s mediaeval period, Tsukamoto 
Zenryu, director; and a study of Han inscribed wooden tablets from Central 
Asia. Final reports of several other Kyoto group studies, now completed, have 
appeared in recent issues of Toho Gakuho and other journals. 

At Tokyo there is similar activity, including, for example, a group study 
started nearly twenty years ago by Kato Shigeru (d. 1945) devoted to translat- 
ing and annotating the economic sections (shib-huo chib) of the dynastic his- 
tories. It is now under the direction of Wada Sei and has outside participants 
as well as Tokyo University members. The Shib-chi, Han-shu, T’ang and Five 
Dynasties sections are already published. Wada and Kanda Nobuo are also 
directing a study of the Manchu archives. 

There is, of course, a great Japanese tradition of organized compilation 
which in the case of modern China comes down from early in the century, al- 
though these officially or semi-officially sponsored group studies before the 
war were the exception rather than the rule. Examples of cooperative group 
studies started before the war include the group led by Yoshikawa KOjird of 
the Kyoto Institute (now of Kyoto University) which prepared and published a 
revised and corrected standard text and translation of the Shang-shu chéng-i 
fF IEB and of the Yiian chit TCHH; also, the joint study of Mongol and Manchu 
history of Tokyo and Kyoto Universities under the leadership of Ikeuchi 
Hiroshi and Haneda Toru. In addition, most archaeological field work, neces- 
sitating teamwork as it does, would be in this category. 


Oral Discussion, The traditional formality of personal relations in Japan has 
been a hindrance to the development of free discussion even in the monthly 
or annual meetings of learned societies. Openly expressed differences of view 
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were enough to injure feelings or even to cause permanent rifts. Consequently 
discussion was never scheduled at large sessions before the war and, in fact, 
it would have been hardly feasible in the case of the narrowly specialized 
papers which made up the programs. 

Since the war, discussion sessions have been a regular feature of learned 
society meetings. The development here of more direct interchange of views 
and arguments not only at learned society meetings but among scholars at all 
times, has an importance which may be difficult for Western scholars—for 
whom it is a time-honored custom—to grasp. It no doubt derives partly from 
(and certainly contributes greatly to) both group studies and the broadening of 
fields of individual scholarship. 


Broadening of Fields. The rigorous specialization which characterized Japa- 
nese individual scholarship until recent years has already been mentioned. 
In the field of Chinese studies, scholars of the Meiji period learned Chinese 
in boyhood and were at home in Chinese culture. The early Western influence 
in Japanese education led to specialization in one field with little reference 
to others. But there were few professorships, and each scholar was responsi- 
ble for a wide field. For example, the Meiji professor, Naka Michiyo, one of 
the founders of Japanese historical study of China, looked upon all of Chi- 
nese history as his province; he wrote a Brief History of China from ancient 
times to the Sung Dynasty and made a translation of the Secret History of the 
Mongols. Up to 1897 the historical field was divided in Japan into only two 
sections, Japanese history and foreign history. In 1897 the field was further 
subdivided by a ruling of the Ministry of Education into Japanese history, 
Western history and Far Eastern (or Oriental, Toy6) history. Naka was one of 
the first to teach Far Eastern history’ and to advise the Ministry of Education 
regarding it. 

In the Taisho period the fields within Chinese history were further sub- 
divided and the pattern was set for a Han historian, for example, to concen- 
trate on Han history alone, without reference to Han philosophy or literature 
or to earlier or later periods. This situation has continued, to a considerable 
extent, almost to the present. 

But the current broadening of fields is due to a number of factors. The ef- 
fects of group studies and of freer oral discussion have already been noted. 
In addition, during the war a certain number of sociologists, economists, and 
other social scientists who had had no previous contact with the Chinese field 
were employed for field research by such agencies as the wartime Toa Ken- 
kytijo or the South Manchurian Railway Company Research Department. Many 
of these newcomers to the field did not read Chinese; on the other hand the 
sinologists who had a good command of the language had scant interest in 


‘Others: Shiratori Kurakichi, Ichimura Sanjird, Kuwabara Jitsuzd, and Naitd Torajird 
(or Konan). 
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social studies. But by 1944-45 a change began to appear in both groups. The 
social scientists found that they had to study the Chinese language, and the 
sinologists began to develop interests in such disciplines as sociology and 
social history. The break-up of groups such as the Shanghai Toa Dobun Shoin 
and the S.M.R. Research Department at the end of the war scattered mature 
scholars throughout various institutions in Japan and helped to extend the in- 


fluence of this new trend. 


NEW SUBSTANTIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


Marxist Influence. This has had important effects on the traditional thinking 
of Japanese historians and social scientists. Marxist writers were very active 
in the twenties and early thirties, despite the fact that suppression began in 
1927-28. Their view that social history was the only real history appealed to 
many Japanese historians. Among historians of the Far East it was further 
stimulated during the thirties by Marxist works such as those of K. A. Wittfogel 
which were translated by Hirano Yoshitard and others and widely read. 

Immediately after the end of World War II a number of Marxist scholars were 
released from prison by SCAP order. They and others who shared their views 
were able, in the new atmosphere of freedom of speech and of the press, to 
make their influence felt. It should be emphasized that academic Marxism does 
not in Japan necessarily imply affiliation with the Communist Party. 

In Far Eastern studies, one of the most influential Marxist scholars im- 
mediately after the war was Otsuka Hisao, an assistant professor of econom- 
ics at Tokyo University. He turned, as did some other economic theorists, to 
history, and produced an important work, Kindai shihonshugi no keifu (The 
lineage of modern capitalism) dealing with British capitalism. It was seized 
upon by young Far Eastern scholars who applied his theories to their area, 
interpreting Far Eastern capitalism according to his categories and adopting 
his new terminology. 

In the past few years much effort has been expended by Marxist and non- 
Marxist scholars alike in a controversy over the periodization of Far Eastern 
history in terms of changes in the social structure. The traditional pattern had 
been set by Naitd Torajird of Kyoto University (d. 1934) who in his Shina Ron 
(Essays on China) (1914) and subsequent Shin Shina Ron divided Chinese 
history into three periods. (Two posthumous volumes, compiled from lecture 
notes, one published in 1944, The Ancient History of China, and one in 1947, 
The History of Early Modern China, set forth his ideas very clearly.)? 

These views were challenged by Maeda Naonori, a brilliant young specialist 
in Mongol history, now dead, who was a graduate of Tokyo University. He 


7Cf. L. S. Yang’s review of The History of Early Modem China in FEQ 12 (1953) 
208=209. 
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advocated in Rekishi, I, 4 (April 1948) the extension of the ancient period to 
the end of T’ang by arguing that T’ang was a slave society (and, incidentally, 
that the Nara period followed the T’ang model and was therefore also a slave 
society). Recent research on the Sung tenant system by Sudo Yoshiyuki, among 
others, has lent weight to this view, and the controversy is still carried on. 
The chief protagonist of the Marxian analysis has been the Rekishigaku Ken- 
kyitkai (Historical Science Society) which devoted the entire programs of its 
1949 and 1950 annual meetings to the problem of fitting Far Eastern and to a 
lesser extent Western history into Marxist patterns. Their general conclusion 
was that the ancient period, pre-feudal, should extend through the T’ang pe- 
riod, which they designate one of slavery; the mediaeval or feudal period of 
manors and serfdom extends to the latter part of the Ming, at which time the 
preliminary forms of modern capitalism appear in South China. However even 
within the Rekishigaku Kenkytkai there have been differences of opinion on 
this last period, some arguing that the Opium War marked the beginning of the 
modern period and others that the Ch’ing empire was still feudal and only after 
its downfall did modern times begin. These deliberations are published in the 
report of the annual meeting, Sekaishi no Kihonhdsoku (Fundamental Princi- 
ples of World History, 1949). , 

This controversy has been a stimulus to historians in the Far Eastern field 
and has roused opposition from a number of quarters. A principal opponent in 
the field of modern history has been Miyazaki Ichisada, Professor of Far East- 
ern history at Kyoto University. In TGydteki Kinsei (China’s modern age, 
1950), he follows Nait6 in characterizing 1) Chinese emperors since the Sung 
period as absolute monarchs, and 2) Chinese landowners since Sung as semi- 
capitalistic employers of contract labor, and he maintains 3) that Chinese na- 


tionalism began to appear in the Sung period. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN CHINA FIELD 


The dominant group in Far Eastern studies before the war were the sino- 
logues, trained in philology, literature, ancient history and philosophy. They 
were concerned with the classical texts and had little interest in modern Chi- 
nese history. Already, however, some students of economics, sociology and 
law had begun to study modern China, often through the medium of works in 
Japanese and Western languages. 

Among the leaders in this new study of modern China from the point of view 
of international law have been Imai Yoshiyuki, Saits Yoshie, Ueda Toshio, 
and Irie Keishiro, all of whom have used Chinese materials in the study of 
treaty relations, foreign rights, and diplomacy. The outstanding specialists 
in Chinese foreign relations of the 1930s, Yano Jinichi and Tabohashi Ki- 
yoshi, likewise commanded the Chinese documents, and Yano used Russian 
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materials in addition. More recently the leader in socio-legal studies of mod- 
ern China, Niida Noboru of Tokyo University, has opened up new fields by 
combining legal and social science training with a mastery of classical texts.* 

Since the war there has been a notable development in modern historical 
studies not only of the Far East but of all areas. Typical of this development 
were the topics chosen for annual meetings of learned societies. For instance 
in 1952 the Kyoto Historical Research Society (Shigaku Kenkyiikai) devoted 
its entire meeting to the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, and the Rekishigaku 
Kenkyiikai to a consideration of nationalism throughout the world with con- 
temporary China playing an important part in the discussions. A notable se- 
ries of books on modern China, edited by Niida Noboru and containing con- 
tributions by himself, Matsumoto Yoshimi, Ichiko Chtz6, and others, have 
been published since the war. Two examples are Chiigoku no Shakai to Keizai 
(Chinese society and economy) and Kindai €Chiigoku Kenkyiti (Researches on 
modern China). The postwar publication of research reports based on the north 
China village survey, sponsored by the South Manchurian Railway and others, 
has greatly strengthened this trend (See Jansen’s ‘*Notes,’’ p. 246). 

Among the sinologues themselves there has been some dissatisfaction with 
traditional studies and a new interest in contemporary Chinese literature and 
in consultations with scholars outside their immediate fields. However, they 
have not been uncritical of the way in which the newcomers to the field make 
use of Chinese texts. They are inclined to feel that the latter read texts with- 
out adequately understanding them, and that in attempting to be scientific they 
use the written materials too literally, trying to deduce statistical evidence 
which is not warranted by the Chinese sources. 

Finally, the development of modern Far Eastern history, though it has made 
noteworthy strides since the war, has been hampered as have all other re- 
searches, by the fact that the financial stringency has diverted scholars from 
their proper fields into the production of high school texts and journalistic 


articles. 


FIELD WORK: PUBLICATION OF WARTIME RESEARCHES, 
AND NEW VENTURES 


Pre-war Field Work, Many of the landmarks of pre-war field work in East Asi- 
atic studies were the result of the wise planning of a man of wide interests, 
Count Gotd Shimpei. As Civil Governor of Formosa, he established an insti- 
tute to investigate Chinese law codes as the basis for formulation of a new 
code for Taiwan. Its studies were published in the years up to 1914 under the 
title Shinkoku Gydseihd (Administrative Law of the Ch’ing Empire.) When he 
subsequently became president of the South Manchurian Railway Company, 


Cf. L. S. Yang’s review of Niida’s history of Chinese status law in FEQ 11 (1952) 
384~386, 
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Gotd employed scholars to make studies in Manchurian and Korean history. 
Prof. Shiratori Kurakichi of Tokyo University was responsible for the monu- 
mental studies, Manshii Rekishichiri (Historical geography of Manchuria) (2 
vols.) and Chosen Rekishichiri (Historical geography of Korea) (3 vols.) pub- 
lished in the Taishd period. He later edited a journal on the same topics 
Mansen Rekishichiri Kenkyii HGkoku (Research reports on the historical geog- 
raphy of Manchuria and Korea) which appeared in 15 volumes. 

In the meantime, however, to assure the production of studies of more im- 
mediate usefulness to SMR, there was established in the twenties the+SMR 
Research Department with headquarters at Dairen, branches elsewhere in Man- 
churia and an office in Tokyo The staff did field work in sociology, econom- 
ics, agriculture, industry, geology, meteorology, etc., and many of their re- 
ports were published. During the war branch offices were established at Pe- 
king, Shanghai, Kalgan, etc. Much important research is to be found in the 
issues of their journal, Manietsu Chdsa Geppo and various other series. As 
already stated, the large staff was dispersed at the end of the war; many of the 
former members have been writing the results of their researches. 

A comparable research center on modern Chinese economic, social, and 
political conditions developed from the beginning of the century at Shanghai, 
where the Toa Dobun Shoin (**T’ung-wen College”) was established as a 
training center for Japanese preparing for professional work in China. It was 
connected with the Toa Dobunkai in Tokyo. Under the leadership of Negishi 
Tadashi and others, an impressive series of compilations was published, 
largely on the basis of students’ field reports. Faculty members of this insti- 
tute, like Otake Fumio (a leading specialist in Chinese economic history now 
teaching at Kyoiku University in Tokyo), have also scattered through Japa- 
nese institutions since the war. 


Wartime Field Work, At the beginning of the war in China, the Toa Kenkyitijo 
(Far Eastern research institute) was set up in Tokyo with government funds 
but administered by private citizens, for the purpose of providing basic knowl 
edge which might be of advisory value for government policy on the mainland. 
Its program enlisted several hundred scholarly workers and produced many 
volumes, mainly translations, on contemporary topics. In addition to the regu- 
lar members, outside scholars were given fellowships to work there. 

In north China the most important of all these field studies was instituted 
by the SMR, which sent a capable staff into certain villages and mobilized 
also a team of social scientists in Tokyo, for the scientific analysis of Chi- 
nese rural society in all its aspects. The valuable results of this work, pub- 
lication of which has begun under the title of Kaboku Noson Kankd Chosa 
Hokokusho, have been noted by Jansen (p. 246). Volume I appeared early in 
1953. A postewar list, made in Peking, of these North China field surveys ran 
to more than 2000 items. 
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A number of other institutions sponsoring field research were established 
in North China. Two may be mentioned: The Kahoku S6gd Kenkytijo (North 
China joint research institute), a 1943 merger of the SMR Peking Branch, the 
Research Department of the Kahoku Kaihatsu Kaisha (North China Develop- 
ment Co.) and others, which occupied the Yenching campus outside Peking; 
and the Seihoku Kenkyijo (Northwest China Institute) at Kalgan directed by 
Imanishi Kinji, now of the Kyoto Institute. All these agencies were of course 
disbanded after the war. 

A number of significant archaeological field studies were carried on during 
the war in North China and Mongolia. The most intensive of these was the 
Kyoto Institute’s research of the Yiin-kang Buddhist caves in North Shansi, 
led by Mizuno Seiichi and Nagahiro Toshio. Before the war these two men had 
made a study of the Lung-men caves which was published in 1940.* In 1938 
they took a group of associates to Yun-kang and returned there each year for 
three to six months’ study until 1945. The group made careful measurements, 
detailed photographs, copies and research notes and carried on a certain 
amount of excavation where necessary. The results will appear in 15 or more 
large volumes of which 7 have already been published, under the title Yin- 
kang with texts in English as well as Japanese. Further publication is planned 
at the rate of 3 volumes per year. In addition, the group explored Han and 
other sites in the region of the Great Wall. The Archaeologia Orientalis volume 
Pei-cha-tscheng, Wan-ngan (1946) with text in Japanese and French, reports 
the results of one of these expeditions which excavated Han tombs in this 
region. 

Excavations and field studies of Han tombs in Liao-yang, South Manchuria, 
were made in 1941, ’42 and °44 by a group from Tokyo University led by 
Harada Yoshito and Komai Kazuchika who also excavated the site of the Ling 
Kuang Palace at Ch’t-fu, Shantung, in 1943. Other excavations of Warring 
States sites in Shantung were made by Sekino Takeshi of the Toyo Bunka Ken- 
kyiijo. Results of the above field studies have been published in several vol- 
umes by the Toa Kokagakkai. (These and other wartime archaeological re- 
searches are reported in the general survey volume by Mizuno Seiichi, Toa 
Kokogaku no Hattatsu [Development of Far Eastern Archaeology], Kyoto 1948.) 

Two members of the Kyoto University Faculty of Letters, Tamura Jitsuzo 
and Kobayashi Yukio led expeditions in 1935 and 1939 to the 11th Century 
Liao Dynasty Imperial tombs at Ch’ing Ling on the Mongolian border of Man- 
churia under the sponsorship of the Nichiman Bunka Kyokai. They measured, 
photographed and studied three important tombs with mural paintings closely 
related to the T’ang style. The results are published in two volumes, Tombs 
and Mural Paintings of Ch’ing-Ling. The first volume, of plates (including a 


“Cf. the review by A. F. Wright in HJ AS 7 (1943) 261-266. 
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number in color), appeared in 1952; the second, with text in Japanese and 
English, will appear in 1953. 

The Chu Yung Kuan, Yuan Dynasty gate of the Great Wall at Nankou pass, 
was studied in 1943 by a group led by Murata Jird, professor of architecture 
at Kyoto University. They measured and photographed it and made rubbings of 
the reliefs and the six long inscriptions. A historical article on it was pub- 
lished by Fujieda Akira in the Kyoto Kenchikushi Rons6, 1947, and the full 
report is in process of preparation for publication in 1954, 

Several expeditions into Inner Mongolia in the late thirties were led by 
Egami Namio of the Toy6 Bunka Kenkyijo, Tokyo. On one of these he dis- 
covered an important Nestorian site north of Pai Ling Miao, which he pub- 
lished in French in Le Journal Asiatique in 1952. Earlier reports are to be 
found in the Toa Kodkogakkai publication Mokokdgen Odanki, 1937 and 1939. 
His last trip to Mongolia was in 1944 with the legal sociologist Isono Seiichi 
to survey Lamaist temples. An article in Japanese, ‘'L’etat actuel du grand 
temple Mongol Pei-tseuemiao” in Orientalica 1 (Tokyo University) 1948, re- 
ports the results of this expedition. 

A sociological survey of Chinese Muslims in Inner Mongolia was made in 
1944 by Iwamura Shinobu, now of the Kyoto Institute. Two reports have ap- 
peared in English, in the FEQ 8.1 1948 and in the Islamic Review Sept. 1952, 
and one in Japanese on the structure of Islamic Society in China in the Shakai 
Késeishi Taikei pamphlet series, Nos. 5 (1949) and 6 (1950). 

A study of the ecology of nomadism in Inner Mongolia was made by Imanishi 
Kinji, sociologist and ecologist of the Kyoto Institute, in three expeditions 
between 1938 and 1945. He traveled to the northern border of Inner Mongolia 
and back during six months of the winter of 1944-45 collecting information, 
some of which has been published in a small monograph, Yabokuron, Osaka 
1948. These studies are also reported in articles in Natura et Cultura and 
other journals. 

The above are samples of the wartime field work of Japanese scholars on 
the mainland. Much of the material collected is still being written up, but much 
has been lost due to the fact that after the end of the war scholars were di- 
vested of their books, manuscripts and notes before repatriation. A few who 
were detained by the Nationalist or Communist governments until as late as 
1947 or 1948 were permitted to keep their papers on their return to Japan. 
Others have tried to publish their results from memory. Still others have aban- 
doned their fields alrogether and, having lost their jobs on the mainland, have 
taken up whatever positions were available to them in Japan. 

How does it happen that these scholarly field studies were carried on in 
wartime? Many scholars were, in fact, drafted for military or industrial work. 
But others, not up to the physical standards of or otherwise exempted from 
military service, were responsible for much of the important field work. The 
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practice of making cultural field surveys had long been established by SMR 
and other sponsoring agencies on the mainland and, with the blessing of the 
cultural relations section of the Foreign Office, this practice was continued 
during the war years, The personal initiative of scholars in persuading the 
military authorities of the value of their work, e.g. Mizuno at Yun-kang, must 


also be credited. 


Postwar Field Work, When scholars with field training were, after the war, 
confined to Japan, they naturally turned their skills to studies in the home 
islands. This has been a stimulus to the development of local history, of rural 
sociology, of Japanese archaeology and of such special studies as anthropo- 
logical and sociological surveys of Ainu and of Korean communities in Japan, 
An archaeological expedition to Tsushima and Iki Islands in 1949 and 1950 
by the Toa Kokogakkai (Far Eastern Archaeological Society) studied stone 
age and later sites in some of which were found Han bronze mirrors and coins, 
The results of the Tsushima studies were published by the Society in 1953.° 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Living standards, The heavy economic burdens of the immediate postwar 
years which made life difficult for all have lifted somewhat recently. But for 
scholars it is still necessary in most cases to do work outside one’s immedi- 
ate job to make ends meet, Teaching at several institutions, lecturing, writing 
textbooks or journalistic articles are the common recourses, But these extra 
opportunities are available in most cases only to persons of some stature in 
the academic field, The economic problems of younger or less well-known 
scholars are proportionately greater, Naturally this outside work interferes 


seriously with research and publication, 


Government Grants, An emergency plan was established before the war by 
which subsistence grants were given scholars, and after the war this was en- 
larged, Grants usually equal in amount according to rank were given to many 
government-supported scholars throughout Japan, In 1951 the Ministry of Edu- 
cation changed this policy in an effort to get back to a normal program of spe- 
cial government grants, They concluded that small grants were inadequate to 
support good scholarly work and that government funds should from now on 
be awarded on the basis of projects presented, From this time, grants for in- 
dividual studies have diminished and grants for group studies have been 
enlarged, 

Private grants to scholars from non-governmental sources were also avail- 
able in Japan before the war. For example, the Gakujutsu Shinkokai previously 


5 Cf. the review by Richard K. Beardsley elsewhere in this issue. 
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had a fund from which promising scholars could secure support. They would 
also, of course, depend on partetime teaching. Another important source of 
private grants has been (and still is) the Hattori Hokokai. 


Publication, The publication of scholarly works without subsidies is now an 
impossibility in Japan, Government grants have made possible the publication 
of the expensive Yiin-kang volumes and many other books. The Mainichi Press, 
which has established a publication grant for one to three books a year, has 
financed the publication of such works as Yamamoto Tatsuro’s Annanshi 
Kenkyu (A Study of Annam History), and Niida Noboru’s Chiigoku no Noson 
Kazoku (The Rural Family in China), The government also subsidizes the pub- 
lication of some scholarly journals. In general the grants are never enough to 
cover the entire costs of publication, This and the fact that publishers have 
too little capital to invest in a slow-selling book, especially during inflation, 
put a premium on the publication of books sure of large sales so that the pub- 
lisher may recover his investment quickly. As a result of all these factors, 
many completed studies have long been awaiting publication. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Japanese studies of China and adjacent areas have been much stimulated 
by wartime field studies and by increasingly fruitful collaboration among spe- 
cialists. However financial stringencies are a continuing drag on the develop- 
ment of these studies, In addition, Japan is cut off from contact with China 
as are the other non-Communist countries. Some Chinese Communist economic, 
political and literary works are available in Japan through enterprising dealers 
or left-wing bookshops, but few scholarly works are to be found, Perhaps one 
of the gravest problems for the future of Japanese Far Eastern studies is the 
poor quality of the training of students in this field, Before the war, the To- 
kugawa tradition of training in the Chinese classics for all middle and higher 
school students persisted, At present students come to the universities with- 
out this fundamental ground-work. Students of China have diminished in num- 
ber as well as quality; young people are turning to study of the United States, 
Europe and Russia, Some attempt is being made to rectify this by the estab- 
lishment, in 1953, of post-graduate courses in Chinese studies leading to the 
M.A. and Ph.D, degrees in the principal government universities. 

For the established scholars in this field, present library resources and the 
backlog of accumulated data provide material for many years of study. Despite 
the many disadvantages under which they work and the uncertainties of the 
future, Japanese scholars may be expected to profit from and to develop some 
of the trends suggested in this survey. Their contributions to the study of 
China promise to be of ever increasing interest and importance. 
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Chang Chit-cheng ta-chuan ‘&&iEX(@ (Biography of Chang Chi-cheng), By 
CHU TUNG-YUN ARI, Shanghai: K’aiming, 1944; 2nd printing, 1947. 
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The Chinese literary renaissance has produced in the past few decades 
many distinctly new results. The universal acceptance of the vernacular as a 
literary medium by a whole generation of writers, the absorption of modern 
western ideas, and the transvaluation of all traditional values brought about 
radical changes in creative literature. New theories were studied and prac- 
tised, new forms and genres developed, and an appreciable number of distin- 
guished works of poetry, fiction and essays created during this period can be 
assured of a permanent place in the history of Chinese literature. Yet one 
ancient literary genre, biography, seems to have benefited little by the new 
movement, It is this fact that makes the excellent work now under review de- 
serve more than usual attention. 

The work is frankly, but in fact all too modestly, called just a new experi- 
ment. To appreciate its unique position in moder Chinese biographical litera- 
ture, it is of value to survey briefly the early development, flourishing, and 
later vicissitudes of Chinese biographical art through two millennia of tena- 
cious tradition, as well as to outline the peculiar modern circumstances under 
which the present work was written, 

That biography is by definition the deliberate treatment of the life and ca- 
reer of one individual as the focal point of interest seems to be self-evident 
to our modern mind; and all political, moral and religious interests should be 
secondary. However, a moment’s reflection on world literary history will re- 
veal that for a long time, in China as in Europe, just the opposite was the 
case, The individual, it seems, has had to go through as hard and long a proc- 
ess to be honored as a literary subject as the ancient slave had to become a 
free man. 

*The author is Associate Professor of Chinese at the University of California. 
Among his published writings are a volume of modem Chinese poetry prepared in col- 


laboration with Harold Acton and Literature as Light Against Darkness. The latter 
will shortly be re-published in this country. 
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The very word for biography in Chinese, chuan, indicates its early subser- 
vient position, Chuan has been roughly equated with “‘transmission” in Eng- 
lish, and, in consideration of its ancient usage, translated as ‘‘commentaries,” 
e.g. Kung-yang chuan as ‘**Kung-Yang’s commenraries.’’ But the word ‘‘exe- 
gesis,’’ though somewhat preempted, would be a happier literal equivalent, 
in that it means ‘‘explanation” and etymologically suggests “‘guidance,”’ 
while chuan as ‘‘commentary’’ basically means “‘transmission”’ or ‘‘instruc- 
tion.’’ Hence it is clear that a chuan in its ancient, very popular sense, is 
but a means to a higher end—it serves to “‘transmit’’ the great ideas and prin- 
ciples of the Canon (Ching) by explanation, illustration, and amplification. 

Although the antiquarian interest of the literary historian,’ tracing an origin 
beyond its vanishing point, claims the Yen-tzii ch’un-ch’iu, a miscellany of 
probably the 4th century 8.C., as the pioneer work in biography, it is agreed 
that in the last decade of the second century B.C. with Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s His- 
torical memoirs (Shih-chi), came the dawn of Chinese biographical literature, 
and the establishment of the name of this genre, But we know that in naming 
his “*biographies’’ chuan, Ssu-ma Ch’ien was holding fast to the earlier sense 
of the word, that the individual lives he depicted were mere illustrations of 
the greater events and ideals of the times; and his lieh-chuan therefore stands 
in a subservient position to his ‘‘imperial annals” (pen-chi) in a sense not 
too different from that of the Kung-yang chuan to the Ch’un-ch’iu, As a result, 
despite Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s many brilliant strokes, these biographical sketches 
are strange mixtures and diffusions. Apparently unrelated individuals are 
grouped into one biography for one extraneous reason or another, while the 
career and character of one individual often can be seen only by piecing to- 
gether entries in different sections. The personalities in the sketches look 
oblique and lopsided, the focal interest being elsewhere on a much larger 
panel overhead, which is the whole corpus of a general history of several 
millennia. 

Insofar as the Historical memoirs set the pattern for all later dynastic his- 
tories, the biographies in each lieh-chuan section of these histories have 
through the ages maintained the same subservient position and imperfect na- 
ture. Also such works as the Lieh-hsien FU{ill, Lieh-shih W+ or Lieh-niz chuan 
Wi compiled during the first century by Liu Hsiang, though formally un- 
attached to any definite canonical or historical work, and often taken for ‘*‘bi- 
ogtaphies,”’ are in fact brief notes on certain aspects of individual lives, half 
true and half legendary, to illustrate and explain, in strictly the old sense of 
chuan, certain ethical or religious ideas. A large part of them, indeed, may 
be more properly called forerunners of moral or supernatural fiction. 

An important change of perspective in the writing of chuan, not for historical 
or canonical interest, but as relatively autonomous records of individual lives, 


1E.g. the compiler of the Ssuek’u ch’uan-shu tsungemu. See chuan 57, prefatory note 
to the biographical section. 
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may be traced to Emperor Kuang-wu’s reign (25-57 A.D.). The motive was no 
doubt primarily a moral and political one. The Emperor being himself an in- 
tellectual faced with tremendous problems of reform, made it his urgent policy 
to recruit a new elite from the intelligentsia; to broaden the basis of govern- 
ment personnel by effecting among the districts and prefectures greater local 
consciousness of their native men of talent and character worthy of govern- 
ment honors and service; and to create a fresh moral atmosphere for his resto- 
ration, to rehabilitate a demoralized dynasty after the usurpation, These re- 
sulted in a remarkable new turn in biographical writing. It may be called a 
turn from historicism to regionalism; and the interest was directed from the an- 
cients or legendary figures to contemporaries or men of the recent past. This 
was perhaps also the result of an intellectual effort to countervail the extreme 
cultural antiquarianism which the usurper Wang Mang had advocated, Hence 
biographies written in this spirit appear for a long period under such titles 
as ch’i-chiu chuan #41, hsien-hsien KF or hou-hsien chuan RM—of a 
particular district or prefecture. With these, biography, although still in 
sketchy form, was disentangled from the vast corpus of history books and 
mythical records, The individual as subject was at least in principle in better 
focus and raised to a higher plane. Regionalism made possible more intimate 
pictures, with more close-ups of a man’s life and career. And here it may be 
noted that this regionalism perpetuated a long tradition which enriched the 
later fang chih, or ‘‘gazetteers’’ with abundant biographical materials along- 
side the historico-geographical data. 

Immediately after the Han dynasty, the independent development of Chinese 
biography made a long positive stride. On the crest of the waves of a new in- 
dividualism in social, philosophical and literary ideas that swept across the 
Wei, Chin and North-South dynasties, biographical writings flourished in both 
quantity and quality. The individuality of man, not types, was particularly 
noted, For a time unique character rather than conventional virtue was prized, 
While some of these biographies, despite the change in character and intent, 
were still called chuan, many other appellations such as hbsi #%, yen-hsing 
13, chia-chuan #44, hsing-chuang TIiK and pen-shih AM were adopted, 
But the most widely used name, which I believe is an invention during this 
period, is significantly the pieh-chuan %If%, The great majority of surviving 
biographical works of this period, we may particularly note, were named pieb- 
chuan, The meaning of this term has often been debated, The conventional 
interpretation has been that since pieb could mean “‘other,”’ therefore when a 
person already had a chuan in a dynastic history, another biography of ‘ais 
would be called pieh-chuan, to indicate a parallel piece, less orthodox and 
sometimes perhaps less authentic, This interpretation is incorrect, Actually 
a good number of pieh-chuan during the post-Han period were written before 
the respective dynastic histories were compiled. And there is seldom anything 
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in them that might suggest the biographer’s consciousness of another existing 
parallel piece, or call for his apology for being unorthodox. In fact, sometimes 
it is rather the compilers of the dynastic histories who copied passages ver- 
batim from the pre-existing pieh-chuan, I think we can assume that the name 
pieh-chuan signifies a particular emphasis on the independent value of biog- 
raphy, recognized during the Wei, Chin and ensuing pre-T’ang dynasties where 
biographical literature flourished, Pieh is to be taken in the stronger attribu- 
tive sense as “‘separate’”’ or ‘‘distinct,’? thus suggesting the severance of 
personal biography from the overbearing framework of history, and ideally its 
distinction on its own merit.” 

Thus the adoption of the name pieb-chuan implied a protest against his- 
torico-literary tradition, and a new awareness of the importance of a literary 
genre, with the human individual as the subject in focus, From these short, 
spirited pieh-chuan there might well have begun to develop full-fledged biog- 
raphies close to our modern sense of the genre. But over thirteen hundred 
years of hazards intervened. 

The decline came soon after the beginning of the T’ang dynasty. It must be 
acknowledged that Hindu Buddhistic literature, with its elaboration of details 
and dramatic narratives of miracles and pilgrimages, had contributed much to 
the feeling and technique of pre-T’ang biography. The Ta-tz’u-en-ssu San- 
tsang fa-shib chuan K3&85F=jRZEEVM, completed during T’ang Kao- 
tsung’s reign (650-683), was indeed a magnificent achievement. From then on, 
series of biographies of distinguished Buddhist monks, in addition to an ear- 
lier Kao-seng chuan i&{{%, maintained through the centuries a continuous 
stream of biographical literature of that religion. But the writings of secular 
lives as independent biographies dwindled perceptibly. The reason was clearly 
the unprecedented heightening and broadening of government authority in the 
compilation of dynastic histories (traditionally called cheng-shih, i.e. ‘‘ortho- 
dox histories”’) by the T’ang ‘‘History Bureau.’’ With this bureaucratization 
of history compiling, the writing of any individual life worth mentioning be- 
came almost a government monopoly. Private undertakings, on family or other 
initiative, were supposed only to supply the History Bureau with certain data, 
and were not to be called chuan, Now the name chuan underwent an ironic 
schism of meaning. On the one hand it was the name of the officially honored 
biographies in the ‘‘orthodox histories,’’ with every pretension to authenticity 
and authority, though they were necessarily kept down to the subservient posi- 
tion true to the tradition since Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s time. On the other hand, the 
literary imagination, as if in defiance and mockery, applied the name chuan 


2 Despite the divergence in modern readings and meanings, there is no doubt that 
the word pieb was used in this stronger, distinctive sense as an attributive adjective 
by even the early T’ang writers. Witness the definition for piehb-chi Sl) % in Sui-chu 
ching-chi chib. See Sui-shib (T’ung-wen edition) chuan 35.20b. 
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to innumerable compositions frankly admitted as fiction of the superstitious 
and romantic kind, which flourished during the T’ang period, In some cases, 
a few old terms were adopted, such as the nei-chuan AMM, with the nei mean- 
ing ‘‘esoteric,’’ chiefly for the lives of Taoistic immortals; and, by rather su- 
perficial contrast, wai-chuan 9M, for romantic legends of about the same 
nature, with wai in the sense of ‘‘adventitious.’’ 

Thus, smothered between historiographical authoritarianism and literary 
phantasmagoria, Chinese chuan writing as biographical literature atrophied. 
By the seventeenth century, Ku Yen-wu even went as far as to say: ‘*‘Not in 
the capacity of an official historiographer, one should not write anybody’s 
biography (chuan),’? He averred that only ‘‘stone inscriptions” (pei # ), *‘com- 
memorative records” (chib s&), and ‘taccounts of career’”’ (chuang HK) might 
be composed by private hand,* The limitations set for these are obvious. They 
were usually undertaken by family members or friends in honor of the dead, 
and with very few exceptions were formal laudations loaded with pompous 
clichés. 

This situation, continuing through the centuries, produced a formidable tra- 
dition for the modern biographer to combat. Modern Chinese literature since 
early in this century has attempted on many fronts to cultivate new ground, 
with different genres coming to fruition at different times, There has at last 
appeared this remarkable volume of biography by Professor Chu Tung-yun 
which must be counted as so far the finest of its kind, The growth of modern 
Chinese literature, as we have noted, depended on a new cultural conscious- 
ness in defiance of the old tradition and vis a4 vis the westem world, Success 
came only after the violent days of iconoclastic rejection, and with the as- 
similation, digestion, and discriminating comparative study of Western forms 
and ideas, Chu’s biography of a great Ming statesman, by its peculiar nature 
and distinction particularly well exemplifies this process of contemporary Chi- 
nese literature coming of age. The key to his success lies in his sagacious 
use of old materials, his objective but intimate knowledge and appreciation 
of old literary as well as ethical values, his broad study of world biographical 
literature, and his skillful manipulation of a colloquial style best suited to 
his subject, 

A professor of Chinese literature at Wu-han University since the early Thir- 
ties, Chu has published extensively as a literary historian and critic, The 
distinction of his works, even when abstruse ideas are dealt with, has gener- 
ally been an emphatic interest in the understanding and appreciation of in- 
dividual men, In one of his better known volumes, An Outline of the history 
of Chinese literary criticism (Chung-kuo wen-hsieh p’i-p’ing-shih ta-kang), 
he purposely, as he frankly admitted in his preface, put individual men in the 


3See Jih-chi lu H MSR chuan 19, item 15. 
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foreground——so prominently indeed, that after a few preliminary sections, each 
of the entire seventy chapters from Lu Chi (261-303) to Ch’en T’ing-cho 
(1853-1892) is treated under the heading of one or of a group of individuals 
rather than of a period or school. This volume may not be entirely satisfac- 
tory, as he with his characteristic modesty apologized, But the Mencian ideal, 
chih ch’i jen 41H A, **know the man himself,’’ seems to be his goal. This of 
course best qualifies him to write the biography of a historical figure, which 
in its way sets a model for modern Chinese biography of this kind, 

He made an extensive study of the art of biography and its traditional posi- 
tion in preparation for the writing of this work. As he states in his preface, 
the results of his study he published in a number of articles such as ‘“‘ The 
Development of Chinese biographical literature”? (Chung-kuo chuan-hsi: wen- 
hsiiteh chih chin-chan) ‘*‘The Future of biographical literature’’ (Chuan-hsit 
wen-hsiieh chih ch’ien-t’u), ‘* Biographical literature and personality”? (Chuan- 
hsit wen-hsiteh yii jen-ko) and a volume called ‘A Treatise on the biograph- 
ical literature of eight dynasties’? (Pa-tai chuan-hsii wen-hsiieh lun-shu). 
These, perhaps all wartime publications, I have not been able to see, But his 
preface leaves no doubt that he has made a thorough critical] scrutiny of Chi- 
nese biographical writings in the old tradition, and then with the present vol- 
ume has undertaken to advance and reform that tradition, Hence the peculiar 
title for this volume, Chang Chit-cheng ta-chuan, significant of the author’s 
intent by revealing his attitude as a conservative but at the same time pur- 
poseful progressivist. He apologizes for the novelty of this name, begging that 
it not be regarded as a travesty. He says that since chuan, originally the name 
for canonical exegeses, was adopted by past historians for their historical 
commentaries in the form of biographies (I think we might call them ‘‘sub-biog- 
raphies” ), and since among the canonical exegeses there were many that were 
called ta-chuan, he is merely making another adoption from antiquity. But, 
since ta here obviously means “‘great’’ or “*grand,”’ he is actually too modest 
to say further that the biography he has written, using the term ta-chuan, is 
aimed at a much greater achievement for Chinese biographical literature in 
both scope and stature than all traditional biographies, This distinctive name 
is reminiscent of the pieh-chuan invented by the post-Han anti-traditionalist 
biographers, except that our modern inventor is perhaps more ambitious and 
therefore more self-conscious, But the resulting work really justifies it. The 
term ta-chuan might be translated as magna vita, And Professor Chu has writ- 


ten one that is quite magnificent. 
As Hindu literature contributed much to the post-Han development of Chi- 


nese biography, so has modern Western theory and practice in this field of- 
fered Chu many ideas and challenges. He has delved into a variety of works 
from Boswell’s Johnson to Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria and Andre 
Maurois’s Vie de Disraeli, and he is fully conscious of modem socio-psycho- 
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logical theories of biography. While these no doubt helped orientate and 
broaden his views on biographical literature, he committed no overt act of 
slavish imitation nor mechanical application of sociological or psychological 
formulas. His study of Western works has made him rather more aware of the 
different nature of his materials, and the peculiar responsibility of a modern 
Chinese biographer in treating a historical figure. He seems to feel that the 
materials are rawer, and the responsibility is doubled, He admires the works 
of Strachey and Maurois, but recognizes them as refined, elegant flowers 
grown upon the heavier trunks and sturdier roots of the bulky 19th century 
biographies of Gladstone and Disraeli. His ideal for modern Chinese biog- 
raphy, where such roots are lacking, is that it should consist of rich, well- 
organized data, careful, dispassionate documentation in the older European 
manner, balanced with the pointed perspectives and liveliness of modern bio- 
graphical art. Wherever necessary, he sacrifices elegance of form in favor of 
presenting the verity of substance. 

For an experiment with this ideal, his subject is well chosen, Only a few 
decades ago, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao recognized Chang Chiecheng (1525-1582) as 
one of the six greatest statesmen in Chinese history, Chang had been a most 
controversial figure, The extraordinary power he wielded as a prime minister 
in a critical period of the Ming dynasty, the drastic measures he took in suc- 
cessful reforms, the maneuvers he had to make in dealing with dangerous 
people and delicate situations, and certain tragic flaws in his character, all 
tempted different critics to fit him into contradictory stereotypes: he was 
either a demagogue, a would-be usurper like Ts’ao Ts’ao or Huan Wen in the 
popular notion; or a reincarnation of such model loyal premiers as Chou Kung 
or Chu-ko Liang. The issue is further obscured by the dramatic event a year 
after Chang Chii-cheng’s death, when the young emperor, Shen-tsung, who 
under his guardianship had been extremely docile and apparently devoted to 
the elder statesnian, suddenly deprived him of all his titles, confiscated all 
his property, and drove his sons to suicide, The reforms he instituted were 
wantonly destroyed. As can be imagined, for the rest of Shen-tsung’s 
reign, people rarely dared mention his name, except in slander to please 
the emperor, or in whispering conjectures to criticize or to rationalize 
the imponderable act of imperial wrath. Under the circumstances, rumors were 
easily taken later to be facts, and speculation passed for sound judgment. 

Materials about Chang Chiecheng’s life and times are, therefore, not lack- 
ing, but they all have to be used very carefully. Chu wrote the biography dur- 
ing the last war, with his university in exile, There was a dearth of books. 
He could not, for instance, avail himself of the Ming shib-lu, except indirectly 
from quotations, He had access to such standard works as the Ming shih, Ming 
shih chi-shib-pen-mo, Ming shib kao and Ming hui-tien; other miscellaneous 
documents he obtained with difficulty. Painstakingly he gleaned from them 
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materials relevant to his subject and fitted them together to reconstruct a 
vivid, resplendent picture. Always wary of the questionable veracity of these 
sources, he chose as his basic material Chang Chii-cheng’s own forty-six vol- 
umes of letters, memorials, essays and poetry, collected by Chang’s sons, 
These he uses to bring to life Chi-cheng’s personality, reveal his disposition, 
and, with carefully analysed information about situations and the people in- 
volved, to verify facts and correct hearsay. The task is perhaps more difficult 
than is ordinarily realized. Although the letters and memorials were supposedly 
arranged in chronological order, many were out of sequence, and none of them 
were actually dated, Furthermore, the letters and essays contain recollections 
in old age when memory might be faulty, when hindsight and rationalization 
might distort motives and events, Subjectivity and partiality in these personal 
papers, too, must be detected. It takes comprehensive and penetrating reading, 
meticulous discrimination, and profound insight to use these materials safely, 
Chu dealt with all these problems, and did as much as he could to marshal the 
verified data, 

Chu’s book has two main theses, The first one is of literary and psycholog- 
ical interest, and raises moral judgment far above the traditional level. It 
maintains that such a complex individual as Chang living in tumultuous times 
cannot be facilely classified as either demagogue or infallible sage. Conse- 
quently we see that his life, though apparently a success story, must in the 
last analysis be viewed as a great tragedy that inspires pity and awe. In clas- 
sical tragic drama circumstances beyond the hero’s control usually predestine 
the course of his life, and the stubborn heroic will comes into conflict with 
moral dilemma. Deep below the surface in Chang’s life, as shown in Chu’s new 
biography, there is exactly the same situation. Heredity and early childhood 
shaped Chang’s character and foreshadowed his career. Later his will and 
determination to assert himself ran counter to conventional ethical rules in 
Ming society with its tensions and conflicts. 

For four generations Chang’s family had been of the lower middle class, 
retaining the memory of a remote ancestor who distinguished himself in the 
army of the founding emperor of the dynasty. Chiecheng’s great grandfather 
was known as a stutterer with an extremely kind heart, Like some of those 
with defective speech, he felt that he owed the world a good deal, and his 
zeal for doing good found expression in inordinate acts of self-sacrifice. He 
used to say: ‘*I only wish to be a tough straw mat. Let people sleep on me, 
live on me.’’ He lived to be an old patriarch and impressed Chii-cheng with 
his extraordinary warmth and selflessness, His influence on the boy is shown 
by a letter Chii-cheng wrote in 1573, the year he became premier, recalling his 
thoughts at twenty-eight, when he was rising in the political world: ‘‘ Twenty 
years ago I made a great wish. I wanted to be a tough mat. Let people sleepon 
me, live on me. Let them urinate on me, spread dirt on me, and I will not com- 
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plain. This is also what you know so well, my dear Wu. If anyone wishes tocut 
off my ears or nose, I would be glad to give these to them. What of slander! ’’ 

His great grandfather had great ambition for the distinction of the family, 
but both his grandfather and father proved somewhat wayward, romantic fig- 
ures, disappointments to the old man, Chi-cheng did not seem to have real 
respect for either of them; but it is conceivable, as Chu pointed out, that Chi- 
cheng had in his blood their peculiar temperament and stubbom will to defy 
conventions, 

Another relationship in Chi-cheng’s childhood also contributed to forming 
his character and fostering his ambition. The young prince of Liao, enfeoffed 
in his district, was of the same age. As a child prodigy, Chang was often in- 
vited to the palace by the prince’s mother, who habitually admonished the 
young prince by pointing out Chi-cheng, a middle-class commoner, as a model 
of virtue and talent, and sternly she would say: ‘*If you do not improve your- 
self, some day Chang Chii-cheng will lead you by the nose!’’ There was, as a 
result, a secret feud between the two boys. Chi-cheng was confident that he 
was better than the prince, and was determined to grow up to prove himself 
better than a prince, Later, when he held virtual regency in the Ming court, 
his paternal manner and severe attitude toward the young emperor, and his 
outright comparison of himself with the greatest regent in all history, the Duke 
of Chou, the real ruler of a much idealized ancient dynasty, can at least be 
partly explained by his early boyhood experience. In “‘loyalty,”’ therefore, he 
overreached himself and transgressed the conventional Chinese rules of ap- 
propriate conduct, even though he dedicated his entire self to the good of his 
country. In the young emperor’s secret fear and hatred grew the seed of the 
catastrophe which culminated in Chang’s posthumous disgrace and the wanton 
destruction of what he had built for the country. 

Another tragic episode made him many enemies even among those who had 
respected him, At the death of his father, his desire to hold on to his power 
as the most successful premier of the age brought him into sharp conflict with 
the conventional moral code of his time. After a few gestures, he chose to 
accept the young emperor’s wish not to keep the “‘three years’ mourming,”’ not 
even to go home for the burial, but to continue to serve at court. Vhen “‘filial 
piety’? and “loyalty to one’s liege’? came into conflict, it took heroic determi- 
nation to cut through the moral dilemma, and the outcome was usually tragedy. 
When Chang made the choice, bitter remonstrances and violent protests were 
heard at court, When the emperor ordered the most vocal expostulators to be 
flogged, and some were beaten to death, Chang acquiesced in the imperial 
order, This caused him to receive severe criticism and defamation. 

The biographer is again able to trace back to an early incident to help ex- 
plain his grim determination, In 1554 Chang had retired temporarily because 
of illness to live for three years on his humble estate. He had just had his 
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first taste of politics. Though somewhat disgusted, it was in his nature to feel 
even more strongly the challenge. At home there was the young prince of Liao 
as a reminder of what he must strive to become, and what class of people he 
must outdo, After long brooding and perhaps some irksome experiences he left 
home with a stem attitude toward himself. He would outgrow his humble 
middle-class background, He would realize his ambition not in his mean home- 
stead, nor in the aura of filial piety, but in power over the whole country, even 
perhaps over the proud heads of royalty. He would with his great grandfather’s 
selflessness dedicate himself for human good and for the glory of a great will. 
Such will often contains a tragic dimension, Perhaps he subconsciously sensed 
it. His sentiments were expressed in a poem of the deepest pathos, the ‘*Ke- 
ku hsing’? #9247 (or ‘‘Song of cutting flesh from the thigh’’), written before 
leaving home. It was a revolutionary treatment of an old theme according to 
which the flesh was supposed to be cut from oneself and offered to one’s par- 
ents. But here Chang’s poem declared, in substance, that if one has to muti- 
late oneself for a moral principle or ideal, let it be for the emperor. ‘‘I wish 
to change my heart.”’ Let filial piety be transformed to loyalty! His determina- 
tion was grim, for he was defying the conventional rule of the “middle way.”’ 


As he said in the poem: 


Alas, this mutilation! 
It seems not to fit the 'tmiddle way.”’ 
But this torn heart and daring act deserve pity. 


Pity indeed he deserves as a tragic hero, It has taken nearly four hundred 
years until a modern biographer recognized him as such and made all tradi- 
tional criticism look superficial. 

Whereas Chu’s first thesis involves a psychological interpretation of his 
subject as a moral being, his second shows Chang as a successful social re- 
former who acted against the vested interests of the privileged classes. The 
thesis is developed and is directed against the motivation of traditional criti- 
cism. It reveals why even baseless slander has been able to gain popular re- 
ception during the recent centuries of Chinese history while these vested in- 
terests existed, A biographer in doing this might be expected to meet each 
personal attack on his hero with a rebuttal, producing a book of heated polem- 
ics; or he might engage in cold sociological analysis and make an exposition 
of class struggle. Chu seems to have taken a middle road, and achieved his 
end by finesse. He avoids putting Chang in the defensive. Chang’s accom- 
plishments are in the public records for all to see. Even the most unsympa- 
thetie traditional biographers had to acknowledge these. Chu presented his 
statesman by enlivening the public records with vivid narrative and giving 
them a personal, emotional content. He also introduced relevant quotations 
from Chang’s personal papers, from his letters, memorials, essays and poetry. 
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To each of the momentous decisions on reform policy, national reconstruction 
and defence he brings the jump of the heart, the beat of the pulse, of a great 
individual. 

Where such great stature looms, all the attacks of the worst personal kind 
look pathetically trivial and insignificant. Therewith Chu launches his of- 
fensive. He shows the necessity of the drastic reform measures, The restric- 
tion and reduction of the privileges of the royal families, and the heavily in- 
creased taxation of the rich landlords can be easily justified by an examination 
of these shocking figures: in the year 1561 a survey showed that while, grain 
supplied the imperial capital was 4,000,000 tan, royal descendents were 
theoretically supposed to receive 8,530,900 tan, In other words, even though 
all the supplied grain were payed to them more than half of their due still would 
have to be made up by other means or become government debts. And in 1573, 
Chii-cheng mentioned in a letter that some of the large landlords held as many 
as 7,000,000 mou, more than 1,060,606 acres! A reformer needed the greatest 
firmness of purpose and vigilance to check this landed group with its political 
influence. To ensure that his laws would be effective he enacted his famous 
K’ao ch’eng fa 45)K%& or “‘measure to determine efficiency.’’ Although aimed 
primarily at the privileged classes, it also served to jolt the whole bureauc- 
racy from its inertia and to eliminate deadwood, 

It would indeed hardly seem short of a miracle that Chang succeeded, par- 
ticularly as under the Ming system, the premier, called ta hsueh-shih, was, 
in rank at least, not higher than the heads of the six ministries. Yet Chang 
did succeed, by patience, hard work, shrewd maneuvers, and strategic politi- 
cal alliances. One might criticize his measures as too severe, his attitude 
as too stem, or his tactics as too cunning. But judged by both motive and re- 
sults, as Chu clearly indicates, none of these can be called justifiable rea- 
sons for condemnation. None even among his severest critics could say out- 
right that Chang was self-seeking in obtaining wealth, privileges, or even 
honorific official titles, which were pressed upon him but were often firmly 
declined. There was the will to success and absolute power, but this will 
proved a tragic flaw. He was to be pitied rather than condemned, 

Perhaps the main reason that the slanderous accounts of Chang survived 
so many generations is that his reforms also worked against his own class, 
the intellectuals. Two accusations, based on fact though subjectively inter- 
preted, were enough to incense the Confucian intelligentsia for many decades, 
These were, in the words of the historical records, ‘*destruction of local acad- 
emies’’ and ‘reducing the number of government-supported students of the 
districts.’? The ‘‘destruction” was aimed at abolishing those institutions 
which, after the extreme development of the educational philosophy of Wang 
Yang-ming (1472-1528), became centers for empty discourses on activitism 
without action, fostering intellectual snobs and hypocrites. The “district 
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students’’ even before Chi-cheng’s time had been called bsieh-pa %§j, or 
**bullies from the schools,’’ who formed local cliques as their number in- 
creased, lived idly on government expense, dodged conscription, instigated 
law suits and caused trouble for both the magistrates and the people. His 
measures might have been justified, but they won him the hatred of his class, 

The record of his tremendous power and success was never palatable to 
later rulers, whom the official historians strove to please. While the historians 
grudgingly credited him with his accomplishments, they regretted that he did 
not show any intention of usurping the throne, so that they could attack him 
the more violently. They relished any slander about him, whether credible or 
not. For thirty-six years after Chang’s posthumous disgrace, as we have noted, 
any favorable mention of him was anathema to the Emperor. These years were 
certainly long enough to produce a rich store of slander and defamation. These 
were often of such a personal nature, that when long afterwards attempts were 
made to redeem Chang’s character, it was hard to disprove them. One of his 
contemporaries, the famous literatus Wang Shih-chen (1526-1590), for in- 
stance, recorded quite a few in his Shou-fu chuan H#iif4 (Biographies of pre- 
miers). In his chapters on Chang, he gave an account of how Chang rebuked 
him for his claim that he was in communication with the spirit of a friend’s 
daughter who had become an immortal. Chang, calling his a wanton story, 
threatened to punish him. The attribution of the pomographic novel Chin P’ing 
Mei to Wang Shih-chen may be spurious, but in these chapters on Chang he 
certainly showed a special delight in telling salacious anecdotes. He insisted 
that Chang indulged in carnal debauchery and died of taking too much aphro- 
disiac. When a man is not reproachable enough in his public life, look into 
his bedroom. However, during most of these years until long after Chang’s 
death, Wang was in retirement a thousand miles away in the south. Professor 
Chu, like a good lawyer in a mad inquisition, has wisely chosen not to give 
notice to slander of this sort, but concentrates on presenting a convincing 
picture of Chang by using carefully authenticated materials, He mentions the 
slander only when he can produce accurate documentary evidence to disprove 
it (e.g., about Chang’s relationship with the two eunuchs), or when he can 
detect in it a twist which, once straightened out, might reveal some truth 
about Chang’s life. 

Then there is the question of form and style. To challenge and correct es- 
tablished views, arguments about data and texts must be presented; but too 
much of these would make the book a raw research document rather than a 
readable biography. Chu has succeeded in keeping a happy balance. While in 
crucial cases conceming conflicts in different texts he cites all the important 
sources, by and large he makes his arguments persuasive by weaving them 
into his always smooth and lively narrative. He writes in a genial, lucid and 
unaffected colloquial, interspersed, however, with long passages of quotations 
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from Chang Chiecheng’s own spirited, vigorous classical prose. This com- 
bination helps to make the biographer convincing without too many academic 
arguments, But the stylistic accomplishment is a real feat. Chu’s mastery of 
his materials is so thorough, his theses so sure, and his love for his subject 
so complete, that the two voices, one classical and one modem, as it were, 
interact and merge beautifully. He also made very judicious use of an older 
colloquial as it was probably spoken at the Ming court whenever dialogues 
among the characters in the book are reproduced, The pattem of this Ming 
colloquial is culled from some of Chang Chi-cheng’s memorials and jougals, 
where Chang, with but occasional slight literarization, preserved the conver- 
sations almost verbatim. Chu’s skillful imitations of them give his book an 
even more authentic flavor. 

The book begins with Chang Chi-cheng’s early ancestor Chang Kuan-pao’s 
ieBO{* rather humble connection with the founding of the Ming dynasty, and 
ends with an epilogue relating Chi-cheng’s disgrace which so unjustly befell 
him a year after his death, its rectification near the end of Ming, and his 
grandson T’ung-ch’ang’s [Alf martyrdom as a last sacrifice of the Chang fam- 
ily to the Ming dynasty at its downfall. The main bulk of the work deals with 
the ten years of Chii-cheng’s premiership, where he emerges in colossal height 
as virtually the sole pillar of the empire. With him as the central figure, there 
appears a sharp and clear image of a nation enjoying a whole decade of sta- 
bility, prosperity and security, between one half-century of chaos, misrule, 
and foreign invasion, and another half-century of rapid decline. 

We have indicated that this book must be viewed in the whole tradition of 
Chinese biographical literature to be appreciated fully. Whereas in the huge 
“orthodox histories’ individual lives in the ‘‘sub-biographies”’ appear as 
small cogs in a wheel, mere parenthetical notes to large political trends and 
events, in this ta-chuan, this magna vita, the table is tumed. Where the in- 
dividual towers, all social and political institutions, systems and regulations, 
appear as reflections of his genius and personality. These in tum come to life 
and gain more meaning than when read as dead articles in the historiogra- 
phers’ file. Chu’s easy narrative is often the result of painstaking study of 
the ‘Ming government regulations’’ (Ming hui tien), various sections of the 
“State records’’ (chib 7) in the Ming shih, or other codes of conduct, to prove 
a point about Chang Chii-cheng’s behavior at a certain time, or about his fi- 
nesse in a certain political maneuver. 

The Ming government has generally been of poor repute because of its mal- 
practices, But the principles of its shrewd legal and political system deserve 
close attention. In this biography, while the main concem is to enhance 
Chang’s personal character and ability by showing how he administered and 
reformed, we can also see clearly how the state machinery really worked, The 
merits as well as the fallibilities of, for instance, the duplicative, double- 
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checking functions of the Six Ministries (liu-pu) and the Six departments (liu- 
k’o), the high authority of the Grand Censor (tu-yit-shih), the civilian official’s 
authority over the military, or the great power of the court Admonishers (yen- 
kuan) of low rank, are all shown by actual cases. Such vivid accounts of so- 
cial and political conditions affecting all classes of people will interest the 
students of literature and social sciences alike, It is a book which will be 
remembered as a brilliant contribution to the modern Chinese creative litera- 


ture and historical research. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Mind of East Asia, By LILY ABEGG. New York: Thames and Hudson, 
1952, vii, 344. $4.50. 


This is an ambitious work, as its English title shows, though the original 
German, Ost-Asien Denkt Anders, is more modest and expresses better the 
attitude of the author. Dr, Abegg starts from the postulate, based upon her own 
personal experience and study, that “the East Asian and the Westemer are 
entirely different, particularly in their psychological constitution.’? One might 
challenge the terminology here, since it is clear that the phrase ‘‘psychologi- 
cal constitution’? involves some assumptions that need proof, while “entirely 
different’? is a rather loose expression to use in a context which demands 
precision. 

But it would be ungrateful as well as injudicious to concentrate upon weak 
and doubtful points in her exposition of a difficult subject. To my mind her 
thesis is not fully sustained, but it must be allowed that her book contains 
many interesting observations and arguments which will be of value to stu- 
dents of Far Eastern cultures. 

In her first chapter, entitled Cleavage and Totality, she discusses a few of 
the principal theses which have hitherto been put forward to explain the con- 
trast between Eastem Asia and the West, She mentions the division of cul- 
tures into ‘“‘dynamic and static,”’ or ‘tactive and passive,’’ only to dismiss 
them, and she deals summarily with such categories as ‘materialism’ and 
“‘spirituality,’? which, as applied to cultures without qualification as to time 
and other conditions, are obviously illicit abstractions. She then moves on to 
her own theory, which she introduces in the following words: 

The psychic development of Western man consisted above all in the progressive 
differentiation of his psychic functions. Feeling, intellect, the will and sensation went 
their different ways and accomplished those remarkable feats peculiar to each of them. 
Deep religious feeling and abstract philosophy, miracles of technology and marvellous 
harmonies of music, the conquest of the earth and the conquest of the atom,—all 


these things we have experienced and accomplished in the course of our development. 
Things such as these are not found in East Asia or anywhere else in the world. 


The statement in the last sentence, which I have underlined, seems to me 
to need much qualification, I think it would be very hard to sustain in respect 
to Eastern and Western life prior to, let us say, the Italian renaissance, But 
the general line of argument is clear enough. Dr. Abegg thinks that the ‘‘dif- 
ferentiated functions” of the Western psyche are in contrast to the character- 
istic “totality” of the East Asian soul, She quotes in support of her view 
certain Asian witnesses, such as Kitayama, who says: ** Thinking and feeling 
which in the Vest exist as separate entities here operate as a single force.”” 
He speaks of a “real experience of totality through an intuitive perception of 
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that essence in which all mental and sensuous functions combine.’’ Other Ori- 
ental thinkers have made similar statements, and it seems to be generally ac- 
cepted among Western students that Far Eastern peoples in their approach to 
moral and philosophical problems tend to prefer an intuitive, emotional line 
and to mistrust that dependence upon logic and analysis which is thought to 
be characteristic of the West. I say here “‘thought to be’”’ because I think that 
Dr. Abegg overlooks the prevalence of intuition or instinct in the formation of 
judgments by Western men and women, even in the most highly educated 
classes, 

In her analysis the author depends to some extent upon the concepts and 
definitions of the school of psychology of C. G. Jung. The nature and trend 
of her argument can be inferred from such chapter headings as Thought without 
Logic, The World of Mystic Reason, Personality without Individualism, Evolu- 
tion versus Cyclic Change, and finally, Synthesis as the Common Task. There 
is much of great interest in all these essays, where at times Dr. Abegg dis- 
plays an acute insight penetrating below surface appearances. Her book is 
interesting in the same way that Northrop on **The Meeting of East and West’’ 
is interesting. The ultimate value of their findings is questionable, but they 
are both stimulating, provoking, at times irritating by the nature of their as- 
sumptions and their method of proof. 

The most serious defect in Dr. Abegg’s work is, paradoxically, her ‘*West- 
em’’ effort to subject to logical analysis an Easter ‘something’? which by 
her own argument cannot be defined in scientific terms, This is no doubt un- 
avoidable, for the scope of her inquiry is immense. Indeed, it is very doubtful 
whether, in the light of our present knowledge of the psychology of groups, 
the problems which she poses are soluble. What she tries to do is to isolate, 
define, and explain mental and moral characteristics of two great Far Eastem 
cultures almost as if they were physical attributes, But pattems of thought 
are not uniform in any one advanced culture, nor are they, however habitual 
they may seem, really independent and invariable. Even granting the general 
distinction between “‘analytic” and ‘‘synthetic” habits of thought, it is of 
little or no value to the student of history or of cultural anthropology so long 
as the reasons for such differences are left unexplained. Dr. Abegg treats 
them almost as if they were inheritable biological characters, whereas it is 
obvious that cultures, and separate elements in cultures, are affected, perhaps 
caused, by a complex of factors that may be grouped under the heading of en- 
vironment, and include topography, climate, food, language, together with 
other features which may be accidental and are often variable in time and in 


space. 
This book, despite its shortcomings, is a serious attempt to deal with a 


most baffling question. Used with care it can be studied with profit. From 
time to time the reader will come upon a striking phrase which will show Dr. 
Abegg’s mind at work. Thus in a discussion of the future role of East Asia, 
and bearing in mind that Far Eastern countries have not always behaved with 
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perfect wisdom or virtue, she observes: “No one can cheat his way through 
history.”’ That is well said, whether it comes from reasoning or intuition. 


GEORGE SANSOM 


Columbia University 


Lyrik des Ostens, HERAUSGEGEBEN VON WILHELM GUNDERT, ANNAMARIE 
SCHIMMEL, und WALTHER SCHUBRING. Munchen: Carl Hanser Verlag, 
1952. 610 pp. 16.80 DM. 


This anthology of Oriental poetry, in the words of its publisher ‘tumfasst 
einen ungeheuer grossen Raum’”’: the Near East, India, China, and Japan are 
all represented, each with approximately one hundred pages of poems, for the 
most part translated directly from the original languages. An index of the 
poets translated provides brief biographical notices and occasional interpre- 
tive remarks about the poems; this very useful index occupies another hundred 
pages. There is also a ‘“*Nachwort’’ where the prosody of the various lan- 
guages is briefly presented. 

The purpose of this volume, a companion volume to the Lyrik des Abend- 
lands of the same publisher, is ‘“tdas Bleibend-Menschliche tiber Raume und 
Zeiten hinweg zu bewahren’’; it is not intended as a systematic historical 
survey of the literatures selected. Such a collection, like the much more lim- 
ited and superficial Poetry of the Orient of Eunice Tietjens,* has a valid ap- 
peal to the general reader who is curious about the more exotic of world litera- 
tures, It is through books like this that the educated public is introduced to 
Oriental literatures and occasionally led to look for more exhaustive treat- 
ments of specific national literatures and their writers. An excellent work like 
Waley’s Life and Times of Po Chii-i will be more widely read if the name of 
Po Chii-i has already been made familiar to readers through translations avail- 
able in less specialized books. 

The editors and publisher of a book of this sort have a real responsibility 
to assure the essential accuracy of the translations which they offer. For not 
only is the general reader unable to control the results, there can be few 
orientalists competent in all the languages represented here. I cannot answer 
for the accuracy of any part of the book except for the Chinese section, but 
if the remainder is as. well done, editors and publisher alike are to be con- 
gratulated on introducing susprisingly high standards in a work in which so 
many different translators have participated, Perhaps surprise is not in order, 
for the name of Wilhelm Gundert, who was responsible for the Chinese and 
Japanese sections, is a guarantee of conscientious scholarship. The four 
translators whose names appear most often in the Chinese section are, I am 
embarrassed to admit, unfamiliar to me: Ginther Debon, Ginter Eich, Peter 
Olbricht, and Jan Ulenbrook. Their work is all first-rate; Herr Debon in par- 

1 Lotus and Chrysanthemum (1927), edited by J. L. French and restricted to Chi- 


nese and Japanese poetry, is likewise a collection of pre-existing translations brought 
together without any attempt to assess their accuracy. 
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ticular has a remarkable facility for tuming his translations into skillful Ger- 
man verse, 

Several of these Chinese translations are of poems never translated before; 
in fact this is as generous a selection of Chinese poetry in translation as has 
appeared in any one volume, with the exception of G. Margouliés’Anthologie 
raisonnée,* Inevitably there is considerable unevenness in translations by so 
many hands. Those reprinted from earlier publications are on the whole less 
satisfactory than the ones done specifically for this anthology. Although not 
intended as a historical survey of Chinese poetry, the selections are fairly 
representative. 

Pre-T’ang and T’ang poetry are given the most space. The Five Dynasties 
and Sung selections include a few tz’u, a desirable addition, and the section 
is concluded with some passages from Hundhausen’s translations of the dra- 
mas Hsi hsiang chi and Mu tan t’ing,* 

The Japanese section is almost entirely the work of Professor Gundert, I 
cannot pass on the accuracy of the translations, but they read very well. One 
misses the name of Florenz, though there is no reason to object to new trans- 
lations when done by a competent scholar with a good ear for his own 
language. 

JAMES R. HIGHTOWER 


Harvard University 


Asian Nationalism and the West, By WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, editor, and 
GEORGE MC T. KAHIN, PHILIPPE DEVILLERS, T. H. SILCOCK and UNGKU 
AZIZ, contributors, New York: The Macmillan Company, issued in co- 
operation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953, viii, 422, Ap- 
pendix, Index. $5.00. 

This account of reports and proceedings connected with the conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations held at Lucknow in October, 1950, mirrors 
a type of activity which the I.P.R. has long been sponsoring. The reading of 
the book is recommended to serious-minded citizens who may wish to get be- 
yond the scare headlines of recent politically-motivated attacks on the In- 
stitute and to witness it in operation, 

The objective of the Lucknow conference was to promote informed discus- 
sion of the problems of Easter Asia by unofficial representatives of the 
various national groups composing the Institute and by invited guests, A sum- 
mary of the sectional discussions held during the conference constitutes the 
concluding section of the book. The appendix includes the names and affilia- 
tions of approximately one hundred participants in the proceedings drawn from 
some seventeen states, The appendix also lists the authors and titles of the 
thirty-five scholarly data papers prepared by area experts to provide a basis 
for discussion, Revised versions of three of these data papers, all on South- 


2 See my review in HJAS 12(1949). 231-7. 
3 Vinzenz Hundhausen, Das Westzimmer (Peking, 1929); Die Ruckkebr der Seele 


(Peking, 1937). 
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east Asia, make up the substantive portion of the volume under review. The 
Institute’s approach is peculiarly adapted to accomplishing a meeting of 
minds, 

Mr. Holland’s summary introduction, which depicts in very broad strokes 
the ‘“‘New Trends in Asian Nationalism,’’ indicates that nationalist move- 
ments in Eastern Asia are not homogeneous but are colored by differing cul- 
tural and historical backgrounds. He points out that the real test of any na- 
tionalistic movement comes in its capacity to outgrow the initial negative 
anti-foreign approach and to achieve agreement on positive national objectives 
and democratic procedures for realizing them. Mr. Holland’s thoughtful anely- 
sis of Chinese nationalism in terms of its essentially negative characteristics 
is perhaps the most suggestive portion of his essay. 

For students of Southeast Asian affairs the three illuminating contributions 
on postwar Indonesia, Vietnam, and Malaya merit careful examination. Profes- 
sor Kahin analyzes Indonesian parties and politics in terms not of Westem 
standards or expectations but of local problems and personalities. It is the 
type of closeup political study which needs to be done for the other countries 
of Southeast Asia. With respect to the role of the Communists, the author con- 
cludes that from 1945 through 1947 the leash was apparently held by Dutch 
Communists rather than directly by Moscow and that the major objective seemed 
to be to win leadership in the emerging nationalist regime. It was not until 
early 1948 when the Marshall Plan aid gave promise of postponing indefinitely 
the collapse of Western European capitalism that Moscow intervened to initiate 
a futile and misguided Communist rebellion in Indonesia, directed not against 
the Dutch but against the harried nationalist leadership. The nationalist Com- 
munist movement led by Tan Malaka accordingly denounced the inherent threat 
of Soviet world policies to reduce Indonesia to colonial status vis @ vis the 
U.S.S.R. Since 1949, the orthodox Indonesian Communist party in Java has 
apparently looked to Peking rather than to Moscow for guidance. Russian 
prestige is not high, 

The author attributes Indonesia’s suspicions conceming U. S. policy to (1) 
the conviction that the State Department backed the Dutch rather than the na- 
tionalist cause during 1947-1948, (2) the belief that Washington’s recent pol- 
icy has been based primarily on considerations relevant to the cold war rather 
than on genuine friendship, (3) U. S,. refusal to recognize the new Peking 
regime and our backing of Chiang, and (4) American support of the French 
against Viet Minh. Some will feel that Professor Kahin’s analysis does not 
take sufficiently into account as a problem factor the hypersensitivity of Indo- 
nesian nationalist sentiment itself and also the political advantage which the 
shaky Jakarta regime can derive from the allegedly threatening activities of 
potential enemies, i.e. the Dutch in Irian, U. S. aid in Indochina. Any defini- 
tive analysis of the intemational relations of Indonesia will have to wait until 
the essential evidence, particularly that to be found in classified files at 
Washington, is made available for scholarly exploration. 

M. Devillers’ excellent discussion of Vietnam-French relations since late 
1946 is an English translation of the concluding chapters of his larger study 
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entitled Le Viet-Nam Contemporain, He contends that the debacle of French 
policy in Indochina stemmed from a combination of political confusion within 
France, the refusal of Paris to face up to political realities in Viemam, 
coupled with unilateral and provocative decisions made by Admiral D’Argenlieu 
and other unregenerate French colonialists in Indochina, Because France de- 
layed and equivocated in meeting the demand for complete self-government, 
the chance for a peaceful settlement evaporated, thereby affording opportunity 
for Communist Ho Chi Minh to solidify his position as the leader of nationhood 
denied to Vietnam by the French. Bao Dai and his non-Communist nationalist 
associates managed to extort from France in 1949 political concessions, 
which, if accorded in 1946, would have provided a basis for settlement. Paris 
refused to use the magic word ‘‘independence”’ until June 1948 and even then 
limited it to the framework of the French Union coupled with guarantees cover- 
ing the rights and interests of anti-nationalist French colonials. The author’s 
penetrating analysis of the basic long term problems of Vietnam points up 
the need for further French assistance, and he believes that a friendly settle- 
ment is still possible which will not sacrifice France’s three-quarters of a 
century investment in Indochina, Some may discount Deviller’s incorrigible 
optimism, but few readers will fail to recognize that his account of post-war 
Indochina is easily the best available in English, 

Professors Silcock and Aziz write conceming the increasing importance of 
the Chinese community in Malaya. Having long been the dominant non-European 
element economically, the Chinese are now emerging as the dynamic political 
factor as well, When London’s original post-war constitutional proposal tended 
to eliminate the political power of the Sultans and to level out the favoritism 
traditionally granted to the Malays, an aroused Malay nationalism, stimulated 
in some degree by members of the British Civil Service, obtained a reversal 
of British plans. Most of the Chinese at the time were still wary of politics 
and were tending strictly to business. Communist-infiltrated Chinese elements 
thereupon raised their presumptuous claim to speak for the entire community. 
In order to forestall the possibility that all Chinese opinion, reacting to the 
undemocratic Malay program, might go over to the Communist-led groups, 
Govemor-General MacDonald himself took the initiative in organizing in early 
1949 the non-Communist Malayan Chinese Association to work with liberal 
Malay groups for political democracy coupled with a generously-conceived 
program of welfare services to assist the Malays. The story reflects consider- 
able credit on the integrity and imagination of both MacDonald and the Attlee 
government, and it reveals how ruinous it would have been for British authori- 
ties to have bowed to the influence of conservative colonialists or to have 
treated the whole post-war problem of Malaya solely in the white-black terms 
of capitalist opposition to Communism. 

These three stories are simply and objectively told. The crucial question 
is whether American public opinion is sufficiently mature intellectually to 
base its decisions on such facts as these rather than on partisan fantasy. 
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This volume can contribute substantially to the understanding of those who 
care to know. 


JOHN F. CADY 
Athens, Ohio 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1952, UNITED NATIONS, Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs. Prepared by the Research and Statistics Divi- 
sion, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Bangkok, 1953. 
XV, 104, $1.00. . 


This is the sixth annual survey in a series which is intended to present 
statistical data and analyses on current economic developments in the ECAFE 
region. However, the 1952 survey is much shorter and less comprehensive than 
the earlier issues (104 pages compared to 400 pages for 1951) as a result of a 
decision to publish the 1952 survey in February rather than August. The ana- 
lytic breakdown for presentation of material is similar to that followed in the 
1952 survey (which differed from earlier issues), dividing the entire survey 
into three major categories: Production, International Trade and Payments, 
and Monetary and Fiscal Developments. Unfortunately, the new schemata for 
presentation of material has reduced both the coverage and analyses of eco- 
nomic conditions, The 1950 survey stands out as the best volume in the series 
from the point of view of both criteria. 

The quality of the quantitative data and analyses in the 1952 survey is even 
below that of the earlier issues. This may be rationalized on the basis of the 
advanced deadline for this particular issue. Nevertheless, the shortcomings 
justify the skepticism with which UN statistical data are generally received 
in the academic community. If space permitted, examples of rather glaring 
statistical and analytical errors could be examined here. Because of the ob- 
vious limitations placed on a reviewer, only one or two examples from an area 
with which the author is familiar will be mentioned, It is hoped that these 
examples will engender the habit of using UN data critically and cautiously. 

A graph tracing movements of cost of living and wholesale price indices for 
ECAFE countries is presented on page 54, Yet there are no notes on method- 
ology or statistical data which are relevant to the construction of these 
graphs, It appears very doubtful from available materials, including price and 
cost of living series given in the appendices to the 1952 survey, that the 
Indonesian indices in the graph could apply to the whole country. In fact, the 
ECAFE publications imply that data for these indices are available only for 
Djakarta and it seems reasonable to assume that the graphs should be simi- 
larly limited, 

In the discussion of imports in the ECAFE region, two wholly inaccurate 
observations are made, On the analytical side, it is suggested that the gen- 
eralization—ordinarily held by economists—that there is low income elastic- 
ity of demand for food may be applicable to this region, Movement of food im- 
ports over the period of the boom, however, would seem to indicate that in 
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underdeveloped economies quite the reverse is true. On page 39 it is observed 
that ‘the volume of food imports must have been reduced”’ in Indonesia dur- 
ing the first half of 1952, A glance at the quantum of Indonesia’s food imports 
in 1952 reveals that this observation, apparently made solely on the basis of 
deduction, is completely inaccurate. 

DOUGLAS S, PAAUW 


Harvard University 


Asia, By SHUNZO SAKAMAKI and JOHN A. WHITE. Maps by Arvin Hahn. St, 
Louis: Webster Publishing Company, 1953, vi, 528. Bibliography, glos- 
sary, index, maps, pictures. $3.00. 


Asia attempts to provide the general reader and student with ‘‘a more in- 
telligent understanding and appreciation of the internal and international con- 
ditions which have influenced the way people live in Asia.’’ Emphasis is 
placed upon events of the last half century. The general theme stresses the 
influence of the western impact on Asia; specifically, the book traces the 
ofigin and rise of nationalism in Asia. 

Despite the broadness of the title, the book is almost completely concerned 
with China, Japan, Southeast Asia and the Indian subcontinent. Only a few 
passing pafagraphs are devoted to Korea, Southwest Asia and the Russian Far 
East. The book is composed of three preliminary chapters designed to cover 
the formative period of Asiatic history, and four additional sections which 
cover China, Southeast Asia, India and Japan. 

The study presents little that is new either in material or in interpretation, 
At times, it degenerates into little more than a bare outline of events, par- 
ticularly on certain periods of the twentieth century. Among the subjects in- 
adequately treated are the Open Door notes, the Boxer Rebellion, the Sino- 
Japanese War and the Washington Conference. The discussion of the civil war 
in China is disorganized and confusing. A few sentences suffice to cover the 
problem of Oriental immigration, Little emphasis is placed upon the growing 
friction between the United States and Japan in the twentieth century which 
eventually culminated in war. 

The book shows many evidences of having been hastily written, It is poorly 
organized and repetitious. Much of the material presented in the preliminary 
chapters is repeated within the various sections. By p. 64 the authors have 
listed China’s contributions to civilization three times. Occasionally, actual 
sentences are repeated as on p. 15 and p. 344: **For almost a thousand years 
India was regarded as the matchless source of knowledge and civilization.” 

In many instances, leading figures are not properly introduced, This is most 
evident in the section on Japan, where many key individuals are not even dig- 
nified with first names. The section on Southeast Asia includes a chapter en- 
titled Government and Leaders, The brief biographical paragraphs would have 
been more helpful if they had been presented when the individuals were first 
introduced, Similarly, the discussion of governments would have been more 
appropriate within the chapters on the individual Southeast Asian countries. 
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It must also be noted that the bibliography is inadequate and the index is 
poor. The direct quotations are not documented, The pictures are well-chosen 
and add considerable interest to the text, The maps and glossary are helpful. 
Finally, despite the poor organization and presentation of material, the au- 
thors may Claim justly to have traced the otigin and development of national- 
ism in China, Southeast Asia, India and Japan. 

BETTY MILLER UNTERBERGER 


Whittier, Calif. 


United States Army in World War Il. China-Burma-India Theater. Stilwell’s 
Mission to China, By CHARLES F, ROMANUS and RILEY SUNDERLAND, 
Washington: Department of the Army, Office of the Chief of Military His- 
tory, 1953. xix, 441. $5.00. 


This is the first of three volumes allotted to the history of American forces 
in the China-Burma-India theater in United States Army in World War Il now 
being compiled under sponsorship of the Department of the Amy. Pitched at 
the level of the theater headquarters the narrative extends to the formation of 
the Southeast Asia Command late in 1943, The authors make no pretense of 
having produced a definitive history of this phase of the war in Asia, modestly 
referring to their work as only the initiation of ‘‘reconnaissance of a part of 
the area the future historian must cross.’’ But within its limits it is more than 
a mere preliminary reconnaissance. Availability of captured Japanese docu- 
ments, records of the Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff, and the papers of 
such key persons as Marshall, Stimson, Hopkins, and Stilwell have enabled 
the authors to put together an understandable narrative of the almost fantasti- 
cally complicated story of the early episodes of our war effort in Asia. 

The swiftness of Japanese thrusts after Pearl Harbor left America’s strate- 
gists somewhat confused. Some were inclined to believe current stories of 
staunch Chinese opposition to Japanese aggression and were persuaded that 
given arms and ammunition Chiang Kai-shek’s men might drive out the invad- 
ers. Others, less sanguine, hoped that Chinese armies could at least immobi- 
lize a large segment of the Japanese land forces. There was near unanimity, 
however, in the belief that Japan eventually might have to be defeated from 
China, and that China must be kept in the war. Hence Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek must be kept placated, and China must be given whatever assistance 
the United States could afford. The China Theater was created at the sugges- 
tion of the Combined Chiefs of Staff and Chiang was asked to serve as its 
Supreme Commander, Although the Generalissimo was not responsible to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff he expressed his willingness to have a high-ranking 
American officer in China as his adviser, General Hugh A. Drum was the initial 
choice for this post, but when he found that Stimson was thinking in terms of 
a real war theater involving considerable forces while Marshall had in mind 
just another military mission he asked for clarification. When Marshall’s views 
prevailed Drum felt that his rank and experience entitled him to a more im- 
portant position and the job fell to General Joseph W. Stilwell. 
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When the details of the mission were worked out Stilwell realized that his 
duties would not be simple. In his role as military adviser to Chiang he was 
subordinate to a commander who was a free agent and whose views did not 
always agree with those of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. But Stilwell had 
three other roles. He was commanding general of the American forces in India 
and Burma as well as in China; he was the military representative of the Pres- 
ident of the United States at the Chinese capital; and he was the United States 
dispenser of lend-lease materiel. Thus he would have to deal with British of- 
ficials as well as with Chinese. Obviously he could discharge his duties ef- 
fectively only when the allies were in complete accord, It was a job of diplo- 
macy, and unfortunately Stilwell was a better soldier than diplomat. 

Stilwell went to China with the belief that when adequately supplied and 
properly led Chinese forces would acquit themselves well. He never lost faith 
in the individual Chinese soldier and never lost sight of his primary mission— 
improving the combat efficiency of the Chinese Amy. But before he had an 
opportunity to begin his major task the Japanese invaded Burma, threatening 
to cut the last land communication between China and her allies. Lack of co- 
operation between Chinese and British and outright insubordination of Chinese 
officers aided the Japanese in their complete victory and brought Stilwell to a 
realization of the almost insuperable obstacles ahead. 

Chiang Kai-shek fully appreciated the vital importance of his country in 
American strategy and planning. He was somewhat mollified by President 
Roosevelt’s policy of treating China as a great power, but he resented his 
exclusion from the inner councils of global war planners. Moreover his posi- 
tion among his own people was not as secure as he might have desired, It is 
not surprising therefore that Stilwell encountered difficulties in dealing with 
the Generalissimo after the Burma debacle. Some of the same officers whose 
conduct in Burma Stilwell had so bitterly criticized were still at their posts 
and Chiang was reluctant to make changes Stilwell thought mandatory. And 
while Chiang approved plans for reorganization of the Chinese Amy he showed 
no disposition to move toward implementing them. 

Stilwell gradually came to believe that Chiang was delaying in hope that 
America would assume responsibility for the main war effort in China. Mean- 
while General Claire L. Chennault’s spectacular success with small air units 
in Burma and China lent support to his claims that with an enlarged force he 
could strike a telling blow at Japanese shipping. The air lift over the Hump 
could not support both Stilwell’s and Chennault’s projects, and if Chennault’s 
plans were accepted Stilwell’s efforts with the land forces would be practi- 
cally nullified, In Chennault’s plans Chiang found an excuse for side-tracking 
plans for the ground forces and delaying the proposed attack on Burma, He 
therefore began making stronger and stronger demands for the buildup of air 
power in China, using a threat of separate peace as a bargaining point. The 
buildup would, of course, be American, and would thus relieve pressure Stil- 
well was exerting to get action on ground force reforms. 

Stilwell, too, had a bargaining point in lend-lease. As his suspicions of the 
Generalissimo’s motives grew he became more convinced of the necessity of 
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forcing the Chinese to pull their own weight and applying all lend-lease ma- 
teriel to immediate prosecution of the war, ‘*For everything we do for him we 
should exact a commitment from him.”’ 

In the spring of 1943 Stilwell and Chennault were called to thé United 
States to present their divergent plans, Marshall supported Stilwell but Chen- 
nault’s prior successes had won him support among people close to the Presi- 
dent, Chennault’s plan was accepted and the long range plan for improvement 
of the Chinese Army was shelved, When the Trident Conference resulted in a 
change of plans for retaking Burma, and in the creation of the Southeast Asia 
Command Stilwell felt that his mission to China was at an end, “*I have*about 
reached the limit of what I can do.” 

Thus Stilwell’s mission to China failed in its major objective. The authors, 
however, remove much of the stigma of the failure from Stilwell. He was more 
often right than wrong, and generally had the support of Marshall. But in re- 
storing Stilwell’s reputation the authors have not reflected discredit on others, 
merely letting Stilwell’s record speak for itself. This a frank work in which 
there seems to be no axe to grind. If the following volumes in this sub-series 
are as well-balanced and straightforwardly written as this one, the story of 
American participation in the war in Asia will have been well told. 


HERBERT WEAVER 
Vanderbilt University 


Open Door Diplomat: The Life of W. W. Rockhill, By PAUL A. VARG. Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences: Volume XXXII, No. 4. Urbana: the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1952. ix, 141. Bibliography and index. $3.50 
(cloth), $2.50 (paper). 


The life of William Woodville Rockhill and the influence of his thought and 
action on American policy in Eastern Asia have not received the attention 
they merit. This neglect is the more striking because, as will be recalled, 
Rockhill was an active framer of policy and an equally active agent of diplo- 
macy in the decade beginning with 1898 when pattems and habits that were to 
be of long standing in our approach to the Far East were being formed, Open 
Door Diplomat is therefore a welcome addition to a literature all too meager 
and fragmentary. 

Although diplomacy became Rockhill’s career, a career in which he won 
distinction, his deepest interests lay in the explorations and research which 
were the foundations of his scholarship and writing. At the beginning of the 
20th Century he had a noteworthy part in the making and the implementing of 
American policy in the Far East, but even in these busy years of diplomacy 
he remained an active and, in a sense, a pioneer American scholar in Oriental 
studies both early and modern. His official career and his travels in the in- 
terests of scholarship brought him contacts and friendships that included per- 
sonalities as vatied as those of Theodore Roosevelt, Henri Cordier, Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, Alexander Isvolsky, not to mention the Dalai Lama. 
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Professor Varg’s study is not a full portrait biography, and, as the title 
suggests, it is perhaps not intended to be one, but rather a study of the pro- 
fessional career in the foreign service of this scholar-diplomat. The family 
background and the. education of Rockhill as a boy and young man in France 
are sketched in an introductory chapter, Then follows the account of his first 
junior appointments at Peking and Seoul, his break with Minister Charles 
Denby, his resignation from the service which provided freedom for explora- 
tions in Mongolia and Tibet and for the subsequent Diary published in 1894, 
Henry Adams chided him for writing ‘tas though it were a ramble in Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.”’ From this point on, with the exception of a final chapter de- 
voted to an estimate of Rockhill’s writings, the study adheres closely to as- 
pects of American policy in the Far East and Rockhill’s part in them. 

The study acquires much of its flavor from extensive use of and quotation 
from the Rockhill Papers at Yale, and other Rockhill manuscripts in the pos- 
session of a grandson, Courtland Hoppin. Extensive use has also been made 
not only of the published American diplomatic correspondence for the years 
1896—1914 but also of the unpublished State Department Archives, 1904-1910. 
The bibliography of books and articles is limited, containing a sampling of 
pertinent studies, though one misses mention of: M. E, Cameron, The Reform 
Movement in China (1931); E. R. Hughes, The Invasion of China by the West- 
ern World (1937); R. F. Johnston, Twilight in the Forbidden City (1934); F. D. 
Djang, The Diplomatic Relations between China and Germany since 1898 
(1936); C. F. Remer, Foreign Investments in China (1933), E. B. Price, The 
Russo-Japanese Treaties conceming Manchuria and Mongolia (1933), and 
various studies by C, Walter Young on Manchuria’s international relations. 
Half of the twenty-five articles listed are from the pen of Rockhill. It would 
thus appear that Professor Varg has not attempted to present a complete bib- 
liography but rather to limit the list to studies bearing more directly on Rock- 
hill, though it is not entirely clear to the reviewer that this is the basis of 
selection. 

There is now a rather extensive literature on the origins of the Hay Open 
Door Notes of 1899. The present account is designed to stress the role of 
Rockhill. He appears to have seen the importance of China’s integrity and he 
hoped to include a pledge on this principle in the 1899 exchange. At the same 
time, Professor Varg does not believe that we know with certainty what moti- 
vated Rockhill, but he thinks “‘there is sufficient evidence to permit reason- 
able speculation.’’ These speculations lead him to the conclusion that Rock- 
hill wanted to arrest the rivalries of the Powers and to bring their combined 
pressure on China ‘‘compelling her to take the steps necessary for her own 
protection.’’ The basis for this reasoning is that Rockhill ‘‘had no great in- 
terest in the promotion of American business and manifested even less sym- 
pathy with missionary enterprise.’’ Beyond these speculations this chapter 
has little to offer which is not already known. Indeed, the account here given 
is neither as complete nor as thorough in analysis as those to be found in 
Griswold’s, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States, or Kennan’s, Ameri- 
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can Diplomacy. In point of interpretation of the Open Door, Professor Varg 
appears to accept the traditional view, for he says that in 1899 ‘Rockhill 
scored his greatest diplomatic triumph—the writing of the Open Door notes.” 
This reviewer must agree with Kennan that in the light of the evidence, the 
triumph, if there was one, was in the realm of the American imagination rather 
than of practical policy. 

Professor Varg is more successful in his later chapters in adding to our 
knowledge in terms of specific detail and in portraying Rockhill’s part in spe= 
cific episodes. In the Boxer affair, Rockhill, like many others, misjudged the 
Chinese scene, In the negotiations he advocated restraint, and measures*which 
he believed would strengthen China. Long before the Russo-Japanese War he 
was conscious that the Russians were up to no good in South Manchuria, and 
he welcomed the growing signs of Japanese opposition to Russian pretensions 
there. Professor Varg finds ‘‘Rockhill’s admiration of the Japanese...the 
weakest point in his diplomatic armor,’’ a questionable conclusion resting it 
would seem largely on hindsight. The account of Rockhill’s handling of the 
Chinese boycott of American goods in 1905, when he was Minister at Peking, 
is clarifying and suggestive, as is also the story of Rockbill’s position in the 
cancellation of the American Canton-Hankow railway contract. The chapter 
on Rockhill and the Japanese in Manchuria after 1905 adds some new detail 
in point of material but hardly adds to our understanding of the problem of 
American policy at the time. Professor Varg sees Rockhill and Roosevelt as 
*‘pro-Japanese,’’ a conclusion which at best is very doubtful. It would be more 
to the point to describe them as willing to use the Japanese to implement an 
American policy in which Roosevelt and Hay had already lost faith and which 
the United States was in no position to implement, 

Rockhill’s contacts and advisory relations with the Dalai Lama form a col- 
orful episode if, indeed, a rather tragic one. About all Rockhill could do as a 
diplomatic physician, was to counsel the ‘* Buddha of the West’’ to resign 
himself to the malady which was taking possession of him. 

The diplomatic aspects of the study end with Rockhill’s ministry in Russia 
at the time of the Knox railway proposals for Manchuria, with Rockhill’s re- 
tirement from the foreign service when Wilson became President, and with his 
brief tenure as adviser to Yuan Shih-k’ai as President of China. Rockhill’s 
final pessimistic views on the prospects for democracy in the young republic 
were to prove much nearer the point than the curious contemporary optimism 
of Paul S, Reinsch whom Wilson had sent to Peking. 

In bringing together the story of Rockhill’s career Professor Varg has per- 
formed a useful service, It is regrettable that he has not subjected Rockhill’s 
record to more thorough analysis in relation to the basic problems of American 
Far Eastern policy in those years, Rockhill, himself, emerges as a man learned 
in what was ‘‘wrong” with China, but there is little evidence that he visual- 
ized constructive and applicable remedies, 

PAUL H, CLYDE 


Duke University 
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Formosa; A Problem for United States Foreign Policy, By JOSEPH W. BAL- 
LANTINE. Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1952. xi, 218, $2.75. 


This timely publication reads smoothly like a record of a panel discussion 
of the Formosa problem. The author, or moderator, candidly presents all fac- 
ets, considerations, and possibilities concerning U. S. policy toward the is- 
land. All ideas are succinctly presented with pertinent facts in tactful, non- 
committal language without hurting the feelings of any party concermed, 

The author, Mr. Ballantine, was a career diplomat from 1906 to 1946 and 
was stationed at different times in Formosa and elsewhere in the Far East. 
He served as Director of the Far Eastern Affairs in the State Department in 
1944=45 and as Special Assistant to the Secretary of State in 1945-47, So the 
book contains a little first hand information (pp. 55-57) and occasionally 
sounds even a bit critical of the Far Eastern policy of the Truman 
administration. 

Like a panel discussion leader, the author begins with a summary of the 
background of Formosa including the physical setting of the island, an ac- 
count of its political and diplomatic history, with emphasis on the administra- 
tive, social, economic, and military policies and developments of several 
regimes: first the Chinese, then the Dutch (1622-1662), then Koxinga (1662= 
1682), then the Manchus (1682-1895) and then the Japanese (1895-1945). All 
of this information is summed up in the first part of the book taking only 49 
pages. 

Part two contains: developments since World War II (119 pages) dealing with 
the political developments in China that resulted in the withdrawal of the 
National Government from the mainland in 1949; an analysis of the policy of 
the United States toward Formosa and the extent of American aid to it; and 
an examination of the problem of Formosa in relation to the United Nations 
and the Japanese peace treaty. 

The third part, the present and future, contains an estimate of the present 
position of the United States with respect to Formosa and a review of the 
pfincipal unsolved questions as regards the future. Even the Formosa trust- 
ship plan under the United Nations is briefly discussed. No conclusion is 
drawn because the main purpose of this book has been ‘‘to assemble and ar- 
range the facts that are relevant to an answer to the questions here raised, if 
and when it becomes necessary for the people and the Government of the 
United States to give an answer.’’ (P. 204) 

The strength of this book seems to be its comprehensive coverage of the 
subject with an emphasis on the present and future, its simple and clear style, 
and its objective presentation of the problems involved, Although as a whole 
the facts are accurate, there are exceptions. For instance, Mr. Ballantine says 
that Commodore ‘‘Perry himself had visited the island’’ of Formosa in 1854 
(p. 17), a statement based on Tyler Dennet’s Americans In Eastern Asia, That 
is a mistake, because in that year only Captain Abbot of the U.S.S. Macedonian 
was sent from Perry’s squadron to search for foreign captives rumored to be 
on Formosa and for coal supplies. The treaty of Nanking did not provide 
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England with ‘“‘extraterritorial rights’? as the author says in page 74; such 
right was secured in the supplementary treaty of 1843, On the whole this is 
not a work of scholarly research, but a background study of a diplomatic issue 
and as such it has achieved its purpose. It should be included in the ‘‘must’’ 
list for policy makers and intellectual citizens to read. A layman, however, 
may not be able to grasp its essential points. 

S. Y. TENG 


Indiana University 
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Yin-kuo shih WEAR (A history of satellite states), By CHAO CH'IH-TZU MRI- 
with an introduction by TSANG CH'l-F ANG JREEIF and an epilogue by CHAO 
CHIA-HSIANG MiKR. Taipei, 1952. 148 p. 


The system of sovereign states which existed in China prior to the unifica- 
tion under Ch’in offers many parallels to the complicated pattem of interna- 
tional life today. It is difficult for the students of Chinese history to resist 
the temptation to point them out. Shortly after the League of Nations was es- 
tablished by the Paris Peace Conference, for example, several articles ap- 
peared in Western language journals which compared the League with a similar 
league set up by a peace conference held in the state of Sung in 546 B.C." 
The comparison was more apt than the writers realized at the time, for two of 
the great powers did not sign the covenant negotiated in Sung, and war soon 
broke out again on an even greater scale. 

Chao’s study likewise draws some very interesting parallels between inci- 
dents in ancient Chinese history and the present. He traces through early 
Chinese history—some of it legendary—the development of the strategy of 
using purposely created division within a target state in order to insure the 
success of invasion, This effective strategy dates, according to Chao, back 
to early tribal society and the practice of sending a son (later a daughter) 
from one tribe to marry into another. This created within the target tribe a 
basis for split loyalty which proved telling in wartime. The author uses the 
work of Tung Tso-pin and recent conclusions on ancient tribal society to ex- 
plain the origin of the term yin-kuo which he then applies to the development 
of this method for state expansion in the Chou period and its firm establish- 
ment through a system of feudal marriage alliances and hostages. 

The author’s main attention is devoted to the Ch’unsch’iu (Spring and Au- 
tumn) period. He discusses many cases in which an expanding state used a 
satellite party or fomented civil war within the boundaries of its victim. In 
some Cases invasion was coupled with the creation of a puppet regime loyal 
to the expansionist power. Here Chao draws a parallel with Japanese aggres- 
sion and the regime of Wang Ching-wei., In others the support of the insurrection 

Cf. G. G. Warren, ‘The First League of Nations,’? New China Reyiew, 1 (1919), 
356-367; **Le *Congrés de la Paix’ en chine en 546 avant J.-C.,’? Les Etudes, (5 July 


1918), 77-82; and Evan Morgan, ‘‘A League of Nations in Ancient China,’’ Journal 
of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 57 (1926), 50-56. 
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from the outside was sufficient to establish a loyal satellite. His parallel here, 
of course, is Mao and the U.S.S.R. The establishment of these states within 
states, sovereign powers within sovereign powers, with pattems of loyalty to 
outside powers (yin-kuo), proved to be a formidable and almost unbeatable 
strategy of state expansion in the Eastern Chou period. 

In some cases the parallels drawn by the author are a bit strained, as, for 
example, in one case when he calls a Ch’i mission to investigate an intemal 
political crisis in Lu (661 B.C.) a Marshall Mission. Yet, the volume does 
point up some of the lessons to be learned from a study of interstate relations 
in ancient China. It shows also some of the revision of thinking among Chi- 
nese scholars on this important period in their history. As Tsang Ch’i-fang 
indicates in the ‘‘Introduction,’? most Chinese scholars of the Ch’un-ch’iu 
and the three commentaries have heretofore been interested mainly in the 
moral aspects of such incidents as the assassination of rulers by ministers 
and the killing of fathers by sons. Now Chao has inquired into the reasons 
why such events occurred and has explained many such cases in tems of the 
strategy for erecting satellite states. 

It is important for an understanding of the Ch’un-ch’iu period to realize that 
war, violence, and immorality which the many Chou philosophers condemned 
was the result of the amorality of a system of sovereign states where the in- 
dividual state interest was itself the highest moral end, A history of satellite 
states makes this all too clear, Statesmanship and the moral choice remains 
as much a problem today as it was when Confucius transmitted the annals of 
his state. 

RICHARD L,. WALKER 


Yale University 


Téshi sdshod J#YRS) (Miscellaneous notes on the history of the T’ang pe- 
riod), By ISHIDA MIKINOSUKE #@MiS*Z3). Tokyo: Yo Shobo, 1948, 


3 +3 + 386 p. 


This is a collection of short pieces by a famous bibliographer and expert 
on Chinese cultural history. His articles have been taken from various jour- 
nals where they were first published, and minor corrections and additions have 
been made to increase their usefulness, As the author admits, the title of the 
collection is not perfectly appropriate and was adopted merely because a large 
portion of the book deals with the T’ang period. 

The first part of the work (pp. 1-167) covers many interesting phases of the 
life of T’ang China. The wide variety of topics discussed include the Lantem 
Festival, tug of war, ropeferries, ‘‘wordbuilding dance’””—in which the dancers 
form Chinese words, singing girls in Ch’ang-an, banquets; books, bookstores, 
and libraries; paper, women, the custom of using felt tents in North China, the 
hot springs at Li Shan SMElli, and pottery and porcelain images of Lu Yi HH, 
the deified promoter of tea. 
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The rest of the book contains informative articles on a miscellaneous group 
of subjects: wooden documents of Han date discovered in the western border 
areas of China, the ancient culture of Central Asia, the life of Giuseppe 
Castiglione RBI 4, the olive and grape, foreign dictionaries (or rather glos- 
saries) made in old China (Northern Wei to Ming), rare books about East Asia, 
sinology in America, Japanologists in Europe and America, and Western bib- 
liographies on Japan, 

Of special interest are two points made by the author in reference to ban- 
quets in T’ang times. The first is that as a rule people would drink wine only 
after the meal. This does not mean that there were no dishes or fruits and nuts 
to go with the wine, but the meal and the drinking were separate. The second 
point is that the wine would be passed around the party and everyone would 
drink a cup in tum, These customs are different from the usual practice of 
today which prescribes wine from the beginning of the feast and often requires 
the host and guests to drink— “bottoms up’’—together, The separation of the 
drinking from the meal and passing the wine appear to be ancient ways which 
were still preserved in the T’ang period, Ishida quotes several T’ang stories 
for illustration (pp. 87-100). 

In this connection, it might be pointed out that identical observations have 
been made by Shang Ping-ho fl Ft#il in his Li-tai she-bui feng-su shib-wu k’ao 
RE (tit @ BLBS4M% (Shanghai; 1938) pp. 114-119, where he quotes not only the 
same T’ang stories but also earlier texts to show the antiquity of these cus- 
toms. An apparently earlier edition of Shang’s book, entitled Li-tai she-bui 
chuang-k’uang shih 1K contains slightly briefer remarks on the same points. 

Shang believes that the separation of eating and drinking wine was con- 
tinued in Sung times. As evidence, he cites the Lao-hsiieh-an pi-chi Be hia 
which describes the ceremony to receive and entertain Jurchen envoys to the 
Sung dynasty. Nine dishes are specified but there seems to be no mention of 
any wine. Actually this is a mistake. The Lao-hsiteh-an pi-chi says nine chan 
® before listing the nine dishes. Shang took the word chan to mean containers 
of food, but it actually referred to wine cups. The guests were supposed to 
drink a cup with every one of the nine dishes. This use of the word chan is 
attested in other works where similar feasts are recorded, as for instance, 
Ch’en Hsiang BRIE (1017-1080), Shih Liao yit-lu (EEF (Liao-hai ts'ung-shu 
edition); and Hsing Chang-fu chieb-liieh U8 fi Gil& (Shuo-fu edition), The latter 
work describes a banquet given by the Sung General Chang Tsun Sf? for the 
Emperor who visited his house in 1151. A detailed study of the banquet has 
been made by Koda Rohan #H58{F (1867~1947) in his Katatsumuri an renwa 
W/E (Tokyo. 1943) pp. 238-269, 

Although I object to Shang’s interpretation of the word chan, I have no doubt 
that the custom of drinking after the meal was preserved at least occasionally 
in later times. For the Ming period, many examples can be cited from the novel 
Chin p’ing mei, It became much rarer in the Ch’ing period, but a few cases 
can still be found in the Dream of the Red Chamber, 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 
Harvard University 
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Gyokutai shin’ei shi E##idk®%. Translation and notes by SUZUKI TORAO 
SFA EKE. Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1953, Vol. 1. 397 p. 


In August, 1952, Iwanami Shoten published in its popular-priced editions, 
Shintdshisen #i}#i$s2 (A new selection of T’ang poetry), a volume of T’ang 
poetry with Japanese translations, extensive explanations and critical dis- 
cussions, the joint work of Professor Yoshikawa Kojiro of Kyoto University 
and the poet, Miyoshi Tatsuji. The extraordinary popularity of this book seems 
to have set off a minor craze for Chinese poetry among Japanese of all classes 
which, if it continues, promises great advantages for the student of Chinese 
literature and culture. Now the same publisher has issued the first of four 
volumes of a complete translation of the Yi-t’ai hsin-yung (J: Gyokutai shin’et) 
E“tH Bk by Suzuki Torao in the inexpensive Iwanami bunko series. 

The Yia-t’ai hsin-yung, an anthology of early love poetry in 10 chiian, was 
compiled by the poet-statesman, Hsii Ling ### (507-583) at the command of 
his patron, Hsiao Kang #i#4, later Emperor Chien-wen ffi3< of the Liang Dy- 
nasty and younger brother of Hsiao T’ung #t who was responsible for the com- 
pilation of the more famous literary anthology, the Wen-bsiian. Its contents, 
relating the blisses of young love and the sorrows of lonely age, the painful 
parting of the soldier off to war and the endless woe of the forsaken lover, are 
principally narrative poems in five-word form, with a few in seven-word or 
irregular forms. Arranged, with some exceptions, chronologically, the poems 
date from the late Han to the compiler’s own time, with several chiian devoted 
to works by Hst Ling and his contemporaries in the euphemistic ‘‘Palace 
style’’ (kung-t’i, kung referring here not to the imperial palace but to that of 
the patron of the group, the heir-apparent, Hsiao Kang). This first volume of 
translation covers the first three chiian while the remaining three volumes 
which will make up the complete translation are expected to appear in the 
near future. 

This volume, containing poems of the Han, Wei and early Six Dynasties, 
will undoubtedly be of most interest to the average reader, for it represents 
the fresh beginnings of a tradition which later bogged down in endless repeti- 
tions and imitations of these early models, Chinese love poetry, like that of 
all nations, quickly developed its clichés, and the dejected Han ladies who 
wished they might become winging birds or wet this and that with their tears 
became the stereotypes for wearisome centuries of Chinese beauties to fol- 
low. Many of these early poems are also to be found in the Wen-hsiian though, 
in spite of the fact they were compiled at almost the same time, the texts fre- 
quently differ; a number of poems the Wen-hsian lists as anonymous this an- 
thology assigns (without giving its evidence) to a known author. Almost half 
of the 40 poems of the first chiian, as well as a few from other chiian, have 
been translated by Arthur Waley in his 170 Chinese Poems, 

Suzuki, who is well known for his works on Chinese literature and poetry, 
follows here the method he used in his translations of T’ao Yiian-ming (T6 
Emmei shikai Pidil'iz##, Tokyo, 1948) and Lu Fang-weng (Roku Hoo shikai 
ERA , Tokyo, 1950), better known as Lu Yu #£, 1125-1210. After a short 
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explanation of the title and subject of each poem, he gives the original text 
with a literal Japanese translation below, accompanied by adequate notes on 
words and phrases, variant readings and problems of interpretation, ending 
with a free Japanese paraphrase of the meaning of the poem. This combination 
of background material, translation, notes and paraphrase, long used by Japa- 
nese scholars, is surely the ideal method for presenting to the reader the in- 
formation he needs to understand the poem completely and could well be 
adopted more often in western studies of Chinese literature. In an excellent 
introduction discussing the history and nature of the anthology, Suzuki has 
included translations of all pertinent information from the Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu 
tsung-mu, Regrettably, though for understandable reasons, he has omitted the 
famous preface by the compiler, Hsii Ling, an extremely florid, difficult and 
much admired example of parallel prose which admittedly bears little rele- 
vance to the anthology itself, 

Famous as they have long been, the interpretation of many of these early 
poems is still a matter of ‘controversy. For example, in the last line of the 
first of the famous ‘‘nineteen old poems,’’ Suzuki, following the Ch’ing com- 
mentaries on the Yi#-t’ai hsin-yung, takes the line to refer to the forsaken 
young lady herself, as in Waley’s translation: **And try with all my might to 
eat and thrive.’? This interpretation was urged as early as the T’ang by Li 
Yen-chi “24% in his commentary on the Wen-hsiian, But perhaps because of 
the use of the same phrase in another poem assigned to the Han (MERRITT, 
attributed in the Ya-t’ai hsin-yung to Ts’ai Ying #$&4), and perhaps also 
through a desire on the part of scholars to believe that women think first of 
the welfare of their men and only later of their own, it has generally been in- 
terpreted as a thoughtful plea by the lady to her wandering lover: *‘Just make 
an effort to take care of yourself.’’? (Cf. Kokuyaku kambun taisei monzen; 
Robert Payne, White Pony, pp. 119-120, and other translations.) Suzuki under- 
standably does not have the space to go into such elaborate explanations, 
though he is careful to note when his own interpretation differs from that of 
his predecessors. 

In the introduction (p. 3), perhaps through a printing error, it would appear 
that Chao Chiin i#ti#J is identical with Chao I-kuang ft. Chao Chin, who 
was responsible for the Ming edition of the anthology (preface dated 1633), 
was the son of the famous scholar and bibliophile, Chao I-kuang, while the 
name Haneshan #il|, used by both men, refers to the family home. 

The publication of this volume would be welcome if for no other reason than 
the fact that it makes the Chinese text easily available to the student. With 
the addition of Suzuki’s painstaking notes and explanations the reader will 
find at hand the information necessary for the reading and appreciation of 
these early poems which provided the language and inspiration for so much of 
later Chinese literature. 

BURTON D. WATSON 


Kyoto University 
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Hsiang-hsi Miao-tsu tiao-ch’a pao-kao Hii a BAARE (Report on an investi- 
gation among the Miao tribe of Western Hunan), By LING SHUN-SHENG 
eplit# and Jul Yi-FU Wix8X. Shanghai: Academia Sinica, Institute of 
History and Philology, Monographs, Series A, No. 18, 1947. iii + xvi + 
477 p. 

This is a concise and carefully arranged publication of the findings of three 
months of anthropological and linguistic field work, carried out in the summer 
of 1933, among the Miao of the mountains of western Hunan, chiefly in three 
hsien: Feng-huang MUA, Kan-ch’eng 3%, and Yung-sui *#£. Publication of 
the report, with its many excellent illustrations and maps, and its complicated 
typesetting, including phonetic symbols on almost every page, is a tribute to 
the perseverance of its authors and to the resourcefulness of Academia Sinica, 

To their strictly descriptive materials, the authors have added some com- 
parative and historical data, which help to put the actual materials of the re- 
port in their proper perspective. The historical data is of particular value, 
since much of it the authors cite from local histories of the area, several of 
which, like the Feng-huang t’ing-chih M8%& of 1892, the Kan-chou t’ing-chih 
of 1877, and the Lu-ch’i hsien-chih WiARR, of 1755, are unknown to col- 
lections in Japan and the West, and are excessively rare items even in China.’ 

A summary of the contents will best serve to introduce this valuable col- 
lection of materials to the anthropologist, linguist, and social historian. 
(1) History of the name of the Miao (pp. 1-14), The authors claim that the 
present Miao are totally unconnected with the Miao of the Book of Odes and 
the Book of History, and support their thesis with much documentation. (2) Ge- 
ogtaphical distribution of the Miao in China and Southeast Asia (15-25). A 
detailed analysis of the Miao population of Hunan is included here; in the 
three hsien studied, the Miao are mostly emigrees from Kweichow. Numeri- 
cally, the Red Miao are strongest, followed by the Black Miao. (3) Human 
geography of the area (26-53), A section notable for its excellent illustra- 
tions. (4) Miao economic life (54=92), Descriptions of agricultural methods, 
fishing, bee-keeping, trade and handicrafts, diet, and clothing, with compari- 
sons of present conditions with the accounts in the Feng-buang t’ing-chih 
(see above). (5) The home; marriage and mouming customs (93-103). The 
nuclear unit of social organization is the immediate (‘‘non-extended’’) family, 
consisting of parents and minor children, ordinarily monogamous, with sporadic 
concubinage. Both sexes work in the fields, the men marrying at 17-18, the 
women at 15-16, The immediate family system seems to have inhibited any 
development of an ancestor veneration pattem, but at present some groups, 
under Chinese influence, have begun to imitate Chinese usage in treating the 
extended family as an endogamous segment. (6) Govemment organization 
(104-112), Historical development of Chinese political forms and institutions 
in these particular Miao areas from late Yiian and early Ming notices, followed 


1 Others, like the Yung-shun hsien-chih 7KNAGRE of 1930 (sic!) and the Kuei-shun 
Chih-li chou-chih WRNBI INR of 1899, I find listed in catalogues of a few Chinese 
and Japanese collections, but not in the West. 
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by descriptive materials. (7) Land, garrison, and provision allotments for Chi- 
nese and Miao troops in the area (113-126), A very valuable section, giving 
a complete analysis, with considerable detail, of the quartering arrangements 
for Chinese government and Miao troops at the time of the field work, with 
some fairly blunt suggestions from the authors on inequities of the system. 
(8) Shamanism and religion (127-201), Detailed descriptions of a great variety 
of ceremonies and magico-religious practices, with accounts of the signifi- 
cance of the ceremonies as obtained from Miao informants. We may note es- 
pecially the survival of the ku black magic, a case of which was reported from 
Feng-huang hsien in 1928, (9) Dances and games (202-239), (10) Folk*tales 
(240=361). Chinese translations only of a wide variety of folk tale texts col- 
lected from Miao informants. The “origin of opium’’ myth (256) is of especial 
interest. (11) Folk songs (362-415). Phonetic transcriptions, and wordefor- 
word and smooth translations, some with notes, of 44 folk songs, classed as: 
1) marriage, religious, and ritual songs, 2) dance songs, 3) love songs, 4) nar- 
rative songs about recent Miao revolts. (12) Miao language (416467), An ac- 
count mainly based on the speech of two informants from Feng-huang hsien, 
with phonemic analysis and phonetic description, some syntactic analysis, 
and a Chinese-Miao vocabulary (451-466), It would appear from the materials 
presented that the vowel clusters of the language might be further analyzed 
phonemically, but we must be grateful for what in all other respects appears 
to be a careful account of a very ill-known language. The authors’ decision, 
in spite of their extensive studies in the literature and first-hand knowledge 
of the materials involved, not to commit themselves on the problem of the 
genetic relationship of the Miao language (416) should be applauded, (13) Bib- 
liography (468-477), This is more a list of works cited than a bibliography; 
for the latter, we may now refer to Lin Ytieh-hwa’s exhaustive list in ‘*The 
Miao-man People of Kweichow,’? Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 5 (1940), 
337=345, 
ROY ANDREW MILLER 


University of California 


Tu Fu’s Gedichte, UBERSETZT VON ERWIN VON ZACH, 1872=1942, 2 volumes. 
Edited with an introduction by James Robert Hightower. Harvard-Y enching 
Institute Studies, VIII. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. x, 
864, 


Tu Fu (712770), whom many Chinese consider their greatest poet, has been 
known to westem readers for some time through a number of partial transla- 
tions, and more recently, through Professor William Hung’s biography and 
critical study,’ which contains translations of 374 of Tu Fu’s poems, But 


2Cf. H. Y. Feng and J. K. Shryock, *‘ The Black Magic in China Known as Ku,’’ 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, 55 (1935), 6. 

’ China’s Greatest Poet (Cambridge, Mass., 1952); reviewed by L. C. Goodrich in 
FEQ, XII. 2 (February 1953), 214-217. 
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Erwin von Zach’s is the only complete western-language version of the more 
than 1400 poems written by and attributed to Tu Fu. (Von Zach makes no at- 
tempt to separate the genuine from the spurious poems, except noting that one 
poem [XI 35] has also been ascribed to another poet.) 

The present re-issue* continues the series of von Zach’s translations begun 
with his Han Yii's Poetische Werke, reviewed in an earlie: issue of this jour- 
nal.§ There is no need to repeat here what was said in the previous review 
about von Zach’s aims and methods in tuming T’ang poetry into German prose. 
But a few observations may be added, with specific refe:.nce to his transla- 
tion of Tu Fu. 

This work shows the remarkable Austrian sinologist at his best. He com- 
pleted it near the end of his life, seasoned and experienced by his previous 
translations of two-thirds of the Wen hsiian and all of the poems of Li Po and 
Han Yi. On the other hand, he was severely limited in his tools. Working in 
Java, he had access to few sinological books other than those in his own 
private library. In translating Tu Fu, he was handicapped, as noted by Profes- 
sor Hightower in his introduction, by relying largely, though not exclusively, 
on the inferior text and commentary of Chang Chin’s edition. (The order of 
poems in von Zach’s translation is identical with Chang Chin’s.) 

Like other conscientious translators, von Zach is aware of the need to sac- 
rifice certain features of the original in order to bring out others. His over- 
riding purpose is to render the prose meaning of every phrase as accurately 
as possible, and in this he usually succeeds, but at the expense of form and 
style. He keeps his language concise wherever possible, but does not shrink 
from expanding where he finds it necessary to add words and ideas which are 
merely implied in the original, and he often supplies a smooth logical con- 
nection where the poet preferred a sharp juxtaposition. Hence, the poetic 
spirit of the original is frequently lost. Much of it is retained in simple, direct 
renderings, such as the couplet ‘‘Wo man einst Getreide sate, fliesst nun 
Blut. / Die Palaste Loyang’s sind alle zu Asche verbrannt’’ (X 63). By con- 
trast, a couplet which literally means: ‘*Spring hut, quitting you I go; / The 
autumn sail is urging the traveler to retumn”’ is rendered: ‘* Jetzt will ich Dich, 
meine Hite, verlassen, worin ich seit dem Fruhling gehaust habe; denn der 
herbstliche Segler drangt mich, aus der Fremde in die Heimat zurickzukehren” 
(XX 8). Here the chief implications are rendered, but lost is, among other fea- 
tures, the forceful parallel structure, with its matching of “‘spring’’ (time of 
atrival) and ‘‘autumn”’ (time of departure), 

The translation of official titles is always difficult, and von Zach did not 
live to see the publication of that invaluable aid, Professor R. des Rotours’ 
Traité des fonctionnaires, But one is sumprised to find that he does not al- 
ways translate the same office in the same way, and that he sometimes uses 
one translation for several different titles. For instance, like other translators, 


“Von Zach published chuan (‘ Buch’) I-V in Monumenta Serica, Vols. I-IV (1935= 
39); chuan VI-X, in Deutsche Wacht (Batavia, March 1932—August 1933); and chuan 
XI-XX, in his Sinologische Beitrage III (Batavia, 1936) 

5 FEQ, XII. 2 (February 1953), 212-214. 
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he renders shih yit 1¥@) as ‘Censor’ (VIII 50); but he uses the same term to 
translate shih i +t (IX 24), while the associated office of pu ch’iieh #ABA 
is rendered ‘kaiserlicher Ratgeber’ (II 35); the latter German term also stands 
for ch’ang shih fet¥ (XII 3) and chi shih chung #i3+ (II 43); chi shih chung 
is also translated as ‘Kabinettssekretar’ (III 42). 

Von Zach’s parenthetical notes are extremely concise, and, due in part to 
the limitations of Chang Chin’s commentary, they do not always give as much 
information as the student may want, For example, in XII 57, the “‘sweating of 
blood’? is not merely the mark of a strong horse, but rather a unique character- 
istic of the renowned horses of Ferghana (in modern Uzbekistan) Tu Fu tefers 
to these “blood-sweating horses” from the far Northwest in several other 
poems (I 37, II 46, 50, 59, V 1, 28, X 62, XIV 21 [p. 522], XV 88, XVI 61, 
XVIII 38, XX 13), For the biological basis and literary elaborations of this 
phenomenon, see H. H. Dubs, History of the Former Han Dynasty, Il, 132-135. 

A very convenient feature of this re-issue are two Finding Lists, compiled 
by Dr. Ilse Martin-Fang. They enable the reader to refer quickly to and from 
current Chinese editions of Tu Fu’s poems, In Finding List I, a mechanical 
error caused the Chinese titles for poems XIX 11-23 to be set one line too low. 

Like the preceding and presumably future volumes in this series, this out 
standing translation will be greatly appreciated by students of Chinese poetry. 


HANS H. FRANKEL 
University of California 
Berkeley 


China’s Dragon Robes, By SCHUYLER CAMMAN, University Museum, Phila- 
delphia: The Ronald Press Company, 1952. vii, 230 + 20 plates. Bibli- 
ography, 7 appendices, glossary, index. $7.50. 

From a glimpse at the table of contents, one sees that Dr. Camman offers 
in this book a detailed study of a certain type of Chinese robe, following a 
historical and technical line of approach, Is it then a contribution only to the 
history of costume? A perusal of the index reveals that the author, beyond the 
historical account and the technical information he provides on the question of 
weaving, dyes, etc., goes deeply into the symbolism underlying the dragon 
robes, which appears to be of a cosmic nature, His purpose, as set in the fore- 
word, is to give the reader a clearer idea than was hitherto obtainable, of the 
evolution, function and place of China’s dragon robes in the FareEastern cul- 
ture in general, 

From the T’ang dynasty to the late Ch’ing, the evolution of dragon robes is 
outlined with a great wealth of documentation, Chinese texts are studied criti- 
cally, and other evidence, such as portraits of Chinese Emperors and digni- 
taries wearing dragon robes, is discussed with due regard to authenticity; 
besides, a detailed study of surviving examples of dragon robes and related 
specimens known to the author occupies a large section of the book. 
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In this connection, many problems are raised, such as that of the dating of 
later Ch’ing robes. Dr. Camman shows convincingly that the former classifica- 
tion of the robes displayed at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts in 1943 and at 
the Metropolitan Museum in 1945 needs to be revised. 

Going back to the Sung Dynasty, Dr. Camman’s view is that “‘probably it 
was one of the foreign peoples of the North who developed the use of large 
bold dragon designs on the robes,’® while the Sung Emperors “probably pre- 
ferred small and subtle patterns.’’ He goes further to suggest that the Mongols 
of the Yuan dynasty, who inherited the tradition of wearing dragon robes ‘‘from 
both the Sung and the Tartar dynasties of the North” may well have introduced 
the five-clawed dragon, since ‘‘the traditional Chinese dragon had only three 
claws.” 

This would imply that representations of five-clawed dragons cannot be as- 
signed to an earlier period than the Yuan dynasty. Our knowledge of Chinese 
ceramics tends to confirm this point and a piece of Sung porcelain with a five- 
clawed dragon has yet to be produced. 

Another point of interest is that the five-clawed dragon—and the three- 
clawed dragon as well—remained a prerogative of the Emperor and of the Heir 
Apparent, from the time of the Yuan until the era of decadence during the late 
Ch’ing dynasty, while the use of the foureclawed dragon was more widely 
granted to lesser princes, noblemen and officials, according to their rank and 
merits, 

One important chapter of the book deals with the conferment of dragon robes 
"fon friendly rulers and potential enemies,’’ The fact that the bestowal of such 
robes was thus tumed into an instrument of prestige and diplomacy is not 
missed by the author. 

We also learn that during the Ch’ing dynasty the privilege of wearing dragon 
robes could be obtained by the purchase of nominal ranks, a practice which 
was a source of important revenues, but which also foreshadowed the deca- 
dence of the dynasty. 

As can be seen, this is a book not only for the casual amateur of Chinese 
textiles but also for the serious student of Far Eastern art and culture and 
for the historian and sociologue as well. 

JEAN-PIERRE DUBOSC 


Lugano 


The Rise and Splendour of the Chinese Empire, By RENE GROUSSET. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1953. 312. $6.00. 


As the title suggests, this work is a history of Chinese civilization with 
special emphasis on cultural achievements, The narrative starts around 1400 
B. C. and ends about 1912, or earlier, The author, who died in 1952, was a 
member of the French Academy, director of the Musée Guimet in Paris, and 
for his day the most persuasive popular French writer on Far Eastem history 
and art, His translators have reproduced in English much of the terseness and 
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lucidity of the French original. Though the language is always clear, it is in 
fact more clipped and concise—and consequently requires more attention in 
reading—than ordinary English prose. 

An unusually broad. perspective, and a sure eye for significant detail, are 
demanded of an author who sets out to delineate three thousand years of a 
people’s culture—on the one hand accurately and on the other interestingly. 
Both these competencies Grousset had, Though not himself a plodding scholar, 
he had the historian’s care for clear statement and accurate dating. Unlike 
many historians, he could not regard the past as a mere series of events, For 
him, the writing of history was an art, and since all art is the art of omission, 
he exercised this privilege mercilessly. Like Chinese landscape painters, he 
was more concemed to paint a mood than a scene, To be sure, he first grounded 
himself thoroughly in the conclusions of more highly specialized historians— 
such as the late Henri Maspero whom he often cites—but his main concern 
was to seize on an essential characteristic or a crucial event with a view to 
bringing a great personality to life or to illuminate an age. There is a touch 
of **seductive alchemy”’ in this; but no reader will really be deceived so long 
as he remembers what the writer’s purpose is. We thus have here a narrative 
which is true at almost every point to the facts of history, yet highly subjec- 
tive and selective. 

Especially successful is the treatment of the Sung period (960-1279), evi- 
dently because the aesthetic and cultural achievements of that era appealed 
to the author most. The following sentence shows into what a small compass, 
and with what dexterity and assurance, the major trends of an epoch can be 
compressed: ‘“‘the Sung dynasty inevitably won the sympathy of the literati 
by its taste for classical culture, philosophical speculation, erudition, archae- 
ology, and dilettantism.’’ ‘“*Much of Sung poetry,’’ he very aptly observes, 
‘tis a literary version of masterpieces of painting.’’ After quoting superb pas- 
sages in which the eleventh century painter, Kuo Hsi, subtly describes how 
mountains change their aspects at different seasons of the year, he makes the 
pertinent comment: ‘*Kuo Hsi’s treatise is purely and simply a commentary 
on the idea—discovered much later in the West—that landscape is a state 
of mind,”” 

China’s long contacts with Annam are here brought out more clearly than 
in any other English book. Well outlined, too, are China’s contacts with Cen- 
tral Asia, and with the early Catholic missionaries. The successive steps in 
the Mongol invasion of Europe and China are excellently set forth, though 
disproportionate space is allowed to the Mongol period as compared with the 
Ming and the Ch’ing. Kublai Khan and Marco Polo each monopolize a separate 
chapter, The economic reforms of Wang Aneshih are clearly and succinctly 
described, But historical criticism, which engtossed the minds of so many 
Chinese scholars for centuries, is not mentioned; nor is the invention, and 
extraordinary florescence, of colomprinting at the close of the Ming period. 
The album on methods of painting, known as the Mustard Seed Garden (Chieb- 
tzu yiian), is incorrectly assigned to the Ming period; it was in fact produced 
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in the succeeding dynasty, in 1679, It is true that the Han usurper, Wang Mang, 
issued numerous coins, but surely none ‘‘bearing his name”; they have other 
designations on them, Pertinent sentences are very aptly and exactly quoted 
from Chinese ‘tannals,’’ but the reader is almost never told which annal is 
meant. These are not very serious lapses in an otherwise highly readable and 
dependable book. Sixteen excellent illustrations of great works of art, and two 
serviceable maps, lend additional cham to the book. 
ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 


Library of Congress 


Les Institutions de la Chine by HENRI MASPERO and JEAN ESCARRA, Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1952, xi, 174, 


The late Henri Maspero left among his manuscripts an outline and an in- 
complete draft of a popular book on the development of Chinese institutions. 
Chapters on the post-Han period—more than half the book—had not been 
drafted. Professor Escarra undertook the delicate and difficult task of com- 
pleting the work in a manner consonant with the author’s original plan. Es- 
catra has added a selective bibliography, a chronological chart, and a charm 
acter index, At the end of each chapter there are brief apergus historiques 
which attempt to outline the events of the period whose “‘institutional’’ de- 
velopment has been discussed, The result of this effort is a strikingly uneven 
book. There are, in the earlier chapters, excellent condensed summaries of 
some of Maspero’s major researches, but without reference notes to those 
writings. There are numerous sections, for example those on the literature and 
art of the T’ang and Sung, which are very sketchy attempts to “‘cover’’ major 
cultural developments. The historical summaries at the end of each chapter 
are catalogues of events which the lay reader would find difficult to relate 
to the preceding discussions, 

Perhaps one would be less disappointed with this book if it had been more 
accurately titled, It is, in fact, a brief cultural history, and ‘‘institutions,’’ 
in the usual sense, are given no particular prominence. The specialist will 
find it a pale and incomplete reflection of Maspero’s major writings and thus 
something less than a satisfactory introduction to his scholarly work. 

ARTHUR F, WRIGHT 


Stanford University 


Z H. Guide: An Introduction to Sinology, By GEORGE A. KENNEDY. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Sinological Seminar, 1953 iii, 171, $4. 

In connection with his labors as a teacher of the Chinese language at Yale 

University, Mr. Kennedy has long been concemed to provide the beginning 

student with grammatical and bibliographical helps that will lessen his drudg- 
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ery and facilitate his comprehension in the vast domain of Chinese literature. 
It is encouraging to know that there are still teachers who are more concemed 
to discover and train able successors than to engage solely in the more con- 
genial task of private research. For that reason one wishes that Mr. Kennedy 
had not used the word “‘sinology’’ so often in his book, for it carries preten- 
tious overtones which his own writings in no way exemplify. We may as well 
agree that there are no “‘sinologists’’ any more; that even the most learned 
student of Chinese civilization—whatever his special field may be—remains 
to the end of his days merely an enquiring leamer in a domain whose bounda- 
ries are illimitable. 

In this very serviceable handbook Mr, Kennedy had the happy thought of 
inducting the leamer by easy stages into the art of consulting works of refer 
ence in the Chinese language—in this instance the great two-volume ency- 
clopaedic dictionary known as T’zu Hai (Phrase Sea), referred to here for con- 
venience by the letters Z H. A Chinese bom to the language knows the key 
words and short-hand terms on which he must concentrate to unlock this the- 
saurus and others like it. Not so the Westem user; for, until Mr. Kennedy’s 
Guide appeared, he acquired the principles goveming their use, if indeed he 
formulated them explicitly at all, only after much waste of time in haphazard 
and misdirected search. 

It is by encouraging the student to detect in every Chinese work of refer- 
ence the key word (limited in this book to only 208 graphs or characters) that 
Mr. Kennedy reduces the study to something approaching a science, Such a 
simplification could have been evolved only by a teacher who had labored long 
enough with students to recognize at what points their search is likely to go 
astray. To bar futile excursions into the unknown, the author has wisely re- 
produced from the T’zu Hai, in facsimile, those particular excerpts on which 
he expects the student, for the time being, to concentrate. Logically enough, 
the first exercise he sets is one showing how a Chinese word is traditionally 
defined, and how its pronunciation is indicated, as for example by the old fan- 
ch’ieh system. Next he examines how dates of persons or events were pre- 
cisely recorded by reign-periods or by the sixty-year cycle. Then comes the 
intricate task of disentangling personal, literary, honorific, posthumous and 
placesnames, as these appear in typical biographical and topographical 
sketches. The going becomes more difficult as the student confronts grammat- 
ical problems such as the behavior of verbs, and of other signs that are easily 
overlooked, but nonetheless yield important clues to the understanding of 
highly abbreviated references, as for example to the classics or to ancient 
thyme dictionaries from which so much has been gleaned about the develop- 
ment of the language by Bernhard Karlgren and other specialists, It is in this 
latter realm that one fears Mr. Kennedy on occasion leads the ordinary student 
into technicalities beyond his depth. Nonetheless, by his recurring emphasis 
on very practical matters, and his insistence on repetition and drill to fix ac- 
cepted techniques firmly in the mind, he has set the student who studies this 
Guide on the road to better things. Enlargements of the particular excerpts 
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selected from the T’zu Hai are available for classroom or personal use, for 
60 cents each, 
ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 


Library of Congress 


Money and Credit in China, A Short History, By LIEN-SHENG YANG. Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Monograph Series, XII. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. 143. $4.00. 


In this slim volume Professor Yang of Harvard University gives a concise 
description of the currencies and credit institutions of traditional China. 
Covering 2500 years in 100 pages, he outlines developments through succes- 
sive dynasties from the invention of coinage in antiquity to the currency dis- 
orders which marked the disintegration of the Ch’ing Empire. Voluminous Chi- 
nese, Japanese and Wester sources are combed to provide an up-to-date and 
authoritative narrative. The author’s emphasis on the terminology and charac- 
teristics of currencies from one dynasty to the next may be somewhat tedious 
for the general reader; if so, he may content himself with the introductory sur- 
vey in Chapter 1. Yet much of the scholarly value of the book lies in the pre- 
cision with which some 850 terms from the realm of money and banking are 
defined and described in their historical setting. It will find a useful place 
on the shelf of sinologists and of students of monetary history in general. 

Reading Professor Yang’s account, one is again impressed with the sta- 
tionary character of monetary institutions in traditional China, by comparison 
with their evolution in the West. As in many other fields it was not the lag of 
basic invention so much as the failure to develop and apply such inventions 
to remake the social order. Metallic coins and bullion circulated as money 
from the fourth or third century B.C. The familiar copper cash, the round coin 
with the square hole, was the standard medium of exchange and unit of ac- 
count as far back as the Han Dynasty. It continued so for 2,000 years. 

After 1400, silver replaced gold (and silk) as the principal medium in larger 
transactions, but it never became important in the coinage. It circulated (or 
was hoarded) mainly in ingot form. Even as late as 1850 the monetary system 
had altered little from the days of Charlemagne. One could still find actually 
in circulation copper coins dating from the Sung dynasty and earlier, while 
each locality still had its silver “tael’’ with its own standard of weight and 
purity. Once again dynastic decay was leading to the debasement and demoral- 
ization of the currency to a point reminiscent of 12th century Germany. If the 
chaotic results were not even more disastrous than they were, it was only be- 
cause so much of the country’s economic life was still carried on with little 
reliance upon money. 

Earlier, from the 11th to the 14th centuries, China had experimented at 
length with paper currency. Professor Yang dates fiduciary currency from the 
chiao-tzii, promissory notes which exchange shops began to issue in Szechwan 
soon after the year 1000. (He describes the famous fei-ch’ien, or ‘flying 
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money”’ of the T’ang period, as really a remittance draft, not money). The 
tempting device of the printing press was quickly adopted and monopolized 
by the State. Sung governments resorted heavily to it, mostly for military ex- 
penditures, It was the Mongols, however, who developed paper money as their 
chief fiscal reliance. Reckless abuses led to its collapse in value after 1350. 
Thereafter government paper notes virtually disappeared for five centuries 
until their revival during the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion. Through most of their his- 
tory the Chinese have been reluctant to take even coins at anything more than 
their intrinsic value—an understandable caution in view of the vicissitudes 
of their currency, ; 

Private credit institutions in China likewise go back at least 1500 years in 
embryonic form, according to the author. The earliest known type was the 
pawnshop, first operated by Buddhist monasteries about the fifth century and 
later by the laity. During the T’ang Dynasty there were mutual financing so- 
cieties (ho-hui) formed in monasteries and outside of them for mutual aid to 
members, Certain banking functions were also originated at this time by shops 
dealing in gold, silver and other valuables, They accepted deposits for safe- 
keeping, issued promissory notes, and remitted money to distant places for 
customers. It was not until the 18th century, however, that the Shansi ‘“‘draft 
banks’’ (p’iao-chuang or p’iao-hao) began to organize a national network of 
agencies for deposit-banking, lending and remittance after the fashion of the 
Italian bankers of the late Middle Ages. Even then, the system of credit re- 
mained a limited one outside the local lending operations of the landlord, the 
merchant and the pawnshop. Moneylending in traditional China was largely 
short-term; it was to meet consumption needs in good part; and it carried rates 
of interest so high as to make usury an endemic evil which govemmment regula- 
tion might occasionally ameliorate but could never correct. 

Professor Yang attributes this ‘tunderdevelopment’’ of credit, along with the 
whole limited scope of the money economy, to the familiar fact that China re- 
mained primarily an agricultural society, with a social philosophy and system 
of government highly resistant to change. ‘In a contented society with limited 
business activities, money was considered to be a necessary evil, and its 
functions were restricted as far as possible.”’ (p. 9), Few will quarrel with 
this interpretation, but it invites a further question, Were not many of the at- 
titudes and circumstances cited by the author as opposing the development of 
capitalism likewise present in medieval Europe? If so, why did they eventually 
give way in the West while retaining their hold for 20 centuries in China? 
Perhaps we should follow Lionel Robbins’ advice and abandon such ultimate 
queries to poets and metaphysicians, Yet there are many aspects which might 
be clarified by more extensive investigation. 

In the realm of money and credit, for example, are problems touched on only 
briefly by Professor Yang and deserving of further study on the foundations 
he has laid, One field of immense social importance was certainly that of rural 
credit, an issue described by R. H. Tawney as more important than land tenure 
in China and comparable with that of wages in an industrial society. Linked 
with this is the history of prices, as they affected agricultural prosperity and 
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public finance, and the related problem of the supply of money. A good deal 
remains to be done with the tools of modern economics not only to investigate 
monetary maladjustments as a factor in the dynastic cycle, but also to throw 
light on the secular stagnation of the Chinese economy. 

From the author’s account of coinage history, one is led to wonder whether 
a persisting drag on capitalist development was not exerted by long periods of 
failing money supplies, punctuated by chronic episodes of currency debase- 
ment and confusion. The commercial advance of the Sung period evidently 
owed a good deal to the introduction of paper money, along with a marked in- 
crease in copper coinage. Yet this new invention was virtually abandoned 
after the disastrous experiences which followed. The other perhaps more sig- 
nificant factor sustaining interest rates at levels so high as to discourage 
productive investment was the premium attached to the hoarding of money and 
land because of the security, liquidity and prestige they afforded, This is 
well known, but its significance is not always made clear, For instance, Pro- 
fessor Yang mentions that ‘‘high interest rates would normally encourage large 
accumulations of capital;’’ he attributes the shortage of liquid capital mainly 
to ‘non-economic forces.”’ It is much more likely that high interest rates dis- 
couraged savings and capital accumulation. While they might perhaps incline 
people to save more from a given level of income—this is arguable—they 
certainly deterred entrepreneurs from risking funds to produce new capital 
assets, They accordingly held down the level of incomes from which savings 
could be made and helped to frustrate commercial and industrial development. 

It would be interesting if someone would explore concretely in the Chinese 
milieu Keynes’ dictum that “‘the weakness of the inducement to invest has 
been at all times the key to the economic problem.’’ In modern China, as 
throughout the Far East, once institutional arrangements are created to induce 
a tising volume of investment in new capital goods (either through state or 
ptivate channels), the much discussed bottleneck of insufficient savings at 
the low levels of income prevailing may prove to be a less formidable obstacle 
to economic development than is commonly supposed. The Japanese experi- 
ence after 1868 would seem to bear this out. 

WILLIAM W. LOCKWoopD 


Princeton University 


Religious Trends in Modern China, By WING-TSIT CHAN. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. xiii, 327. Bibliography, glossary, Chinese char 
acters, index, $4.25. 

Material for this book was largely gathered during the author’s travels and 
study as a Guggenheim Fellow in China during 1948-1949, It includes wide 
references to Chinese periodicals of the last thirty years (fifty-eight titles 
are listed in the bibliography), many of which are now virtually inaccessible 
to the West. Since nearly all of China’s religious and intellectual leaders con- 
tributed to these periodicals and carried on polemical discussions through 
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their pages, their principal religious or anti-religious ideas, especially during 
the ferment of the ’twenties and ’thirties, receive generous and sympathetic 
treatment in the book. 

Professor Chan states in the preface that his work has been ‘‘an attempt to 
discover recent Chinese religious trends,’’ viewed over the last half century 
and in the light of China’s past. (p. ix) He admits to a preponderant emphasis 
on “religious thought and philosophy,’ rather than on popular practice, “*be- 
cause it is in this field that the true tendencies of Chinese religions can best 
be discovered.’ (p. x) Whatever may be said for or against this assumption, 
there is no doubt of its convenience in limiting an otherwise unwieldy sub- 
ject. The trends which Professor Chan has discovered might be epitomized 
as a move toward secularization: traditional beliefs are being rationalized and 
built into idealistic and strongly syncretistic systems which admit no conflict 
with each other or with science; leadership is passing into the hands of the 
laity, whose chief concern is with ethical problems of this world, The author 
is at his best in describing the views of modem Chinese intellectuals, of 
whom he is one, but is more dependent on secondary sources for his observas 
tions on Islam and the popular cults. 

Though the book is not intended as a survey or general history of Chinese 
religion, the author has made frequent reference to past systems, briefly re- 
viewing some of them in the footnotes, The references are, on the whole, il- 
luminating, but occasionally one could wish for greater critical appraisal of 
traditional accounts and more precision in recording facts. In note 35 (p. 70), 
for example, it is stated without qualification that “in China [the Ch’an 
School] was founded by Bodhidharma in the Liu Sung period (420-479).”’ There 
would be no harm in mentioning this discredited tradition, if it were assigned 
to its usual date about a century later. Again, on pp. 244-245 Confucius ap- 
pears to be accepted uncritically as the speaker of lines attributed to him in 
the Chung Yung. 1280 is given as the date when the Taoist adept Ch’iu 
Ch’angech’un (d, 1227) was invited to reside in the White Cloud Temple in 
Peking. (p. 150) Perhaps the worst slip is a reference (p. 212) to “the famous 
Cheng Ho (Koxinger), who led seven expeditions to the South Seas between 
1405 and 1431,” 

Inaccuracies of this sort detract from, but by no means efface, the value of 
this thoroughly readable and informative book, whose contribution to the un- 
derstanding of some of the most vital currents of recent Chinese thought is 
unique in the literature on the subject, 

RICHARD MATHER 


University of Minnesota 


RECENT CHINESE PUBLICATIONS 


In the April 1953 issue of the Chung-kuo nei cheng +-BANK (vol. 5, nos. 
3-4, pp. 46-51, Taipei, Chung Kuo Nei Cheng She) there is an article entitled 
“Introducing Free China’s Publications.” This article lists 30 newspapers, 
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30 news agencies, 254 magazines, and 20 publishers and book stores. The 
number of publishers and book stores is apparently small as it is based on 
the not yet completed registration with the Department of Interior. The Cheng 
Chung Shu Chi and the Pa Mi Erh Shu Tien are not included, for instance, 
Among the 30 newspapers 28 are published in Taiwan, one is published in 
Fukien, and one in Wen-ling im#i, a southerly coastal district of Chekiang. 
From this brief report, one can realize the large amount of printed materials 
being put out in Taiwan and the areas under the administrative control of the 
Taiwan government. 

The most noteworthy among recent publications from Taiwan is the com- 
plete works of Fu Ssu-nien, the Fu Meng-chen Hsien-sheng chi M&REEK, 
in 6 volumes, published in December, 1952 by the National Taiwan University. 
Mr, Fu (1896-1950) was for many years director of the Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Sinica, also one-time Professor of Peking University, 
and president of the National Taiwan University in the last two years of his 
life. In his younger days he took part in the May Fourth Movement and the 
Literary Renaissance. He played an active part in both the cultural and po- 
litical life of China over the last four decades, Aside from a number of seri- 
ous research topics on Chinese history and culture, there are articles on 
contemporary politics, social problems, education, etc., which had appeared 
earlier in leading magazines such as the Hsin ch’ao, Tu li p’ing lun, and many 
others, The article on The Ch’en Turhsiu case (vol. 5, pp. 32-40), the one 
attacking T. V. Soong and H. H. Kung (vol. 5, pp. 178-186) and the piece en- 
titled ‘*The Attraction of the Communist Party” (vol. 5, pp. 268276) all 
constitute interesting and thought-provoking reading. Mr. Fu’s collected works 
not only represent developments and trends in Chinese learning, but also can 
be regarded as important documents for the study of modem Chinese history. 

In leamed journals the quality of some is commendable. The Bulletin of the 
Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, is continuing on the same 
high level, with contributions by many of the same scholars. The Wen shih 
che hsiieh pao or the Bulletin of the College of Arts, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity, and the Hsiieh shu chi k’an published by Chung Hua Wen Hua Ch’u 
Pan Shih Yeh Wei Yiian Hui also belong in this category. The Ta lu tsa chih 
under the editorship of Professor Tung Tso-pin, although slanted for more 
popular and leisure reading, is a very good bi-weekly. 

On the mainland of China, there have been two outstanding series of source 
materials on modern Chinese history. One is the Chung kuo chin tai shih tzu 
liao ts’ung k’an, compiled by an editorial board of the Chinese Historical So- 
ciety, formerly the Chinese New Historical Research Society. The other is the 
Ming ch’ing shih liao ts’ung shu a collectanea of source materials on the Ming 
and Ch’ing periods, compiled under the auspices of the Humanities Research 
Institute of the Peking University. 

The former series has 12 titles, 


(1) Ya p’ien chan cheng (The Opium War), scheduled for publication in 1953; 
(2) T’ai p’ing t’ien kuo, published in 1952 in 8 vols., with a 2nd edition 
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brought out early in 1953 (reviewed by Ssu-yi Teng in FEQ, Vol. 12, 
No. 3, p. 321); 
(3) Nien chiin (The Nien Forces), published in 1953 in 6 vols.; 
(4) Hui min ch’i I (The Mohammedan Uprisings), published in late 1952 in 
4 vols.; 
(5) Chung Jih chan cheng (The Sino-Japanese War), still in preparation; 
(6) Chung fa chan cheng (The Sino-Franco War), still in preparation; 
(7) Yang wu yiin tung (The Westernization Movement), still in preparation; 
(8) Wu hsi pien fa (The Reform of 1898) scheduled for publication Oct., 1953; 
(9) | bo t'uan (The Boxer Rebellion) published in 1951 in 4 vols., with ‘a 3rd 
edition brought out early 1953, (reviewed by C. Y. Fang in FEQ vol. 12, 
No. 3, p. 327); 
(10) Hsin hai ko ming (The Revolution of 1912) scheduled for publication 
Sept. 1953; 
(11) Pei yang chiin fa (The Peiyang Warlords) still in preparation; 
(12) Wu ssu yiin tung (The May Fourth Movement) still in preparation. 


Under the general editorial board, each work again has a special group of come 
pilers responsible for that particular topic. Of the four titles already pub- 
lished, only the Mohammedan Uprisings was compiled by one person instead 
of a group. This is Pai Shousi, a well-known scholar who has produced many 
works on this subject and is himself a Mohammedan, Nieh Ch’ung-ch’i’s name 
appears among the compilers of Nien Chiin. As all twelve items are large com- 
pilations of documentary and source materials on their respective topics, they 
should prove to be highly useful references for students of modern Chinese 
history. 

The second series under the auspices of the Peking University consists 
of ten titles: 

(1) Ming mo nung min ch'i i shih liao (Sources on The Agrarian Uprisings 
toward the End of the Ming Dynasty), published in 1952; 

(2) T’ai p’ing t’ien kuo shih liao (Sources on the T’ai p’ing t’ien kuo) pub- 
lished in cooperation with the Peking National Library in 1950, with a 
2nd edition brought out in 1951, reviewed by Ssu-yu Teng in FEQ 12, 320; 

(3) Sung ch’ing-shib shib liao RRR Published in 1953. The remaining 
seven are still in preparation. They are: 

(4) T’ai p’ing t’ien kuo ts’an k’ao shu mu (A Bibliography on the T’ai p’ing 
t’ien kuo); 

(5) Ming mo nung min ch’i i shih liao hsii pien (A supplement to the sources 
on the agrarian uprisings toward the end of the Ming dynasty); 

(6) Ch’ing chi shan tung chiao an yii i ho tuan shih liao (Sources on the 
Shantung missionary case and the Boxer Rebellion toward the end of the 
Ch’ing dynasty); 

(7) Ch’ing chi shan tung tui wai chiao she shih liao (Sources on foreign af- 
fairs concerning Shantung at the end of the Ch’ing dynasty); 

(8) Ming mo liao tung chiin shih shib liao (Sources on the military affairs in 
Liaotung toward the end of the Ming dynasty), 
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(9) Nien chiin shih liao (Sources on the Nien forces); 
(10) Ming mo hsi nan min tzu wen t’i shih liao (Sources on the problems of the 
minority races in the southwest toward the end of the Ming dynasty), 


An earlier list of the projected titles is at variance with this one. For ex- 
ample, No. 3, Sung ch’ing-shib shih liao was not included in the original list. 
Among all the topics selected for this series, this No. 3 seems to be a dwarf 
among giants. Sung Ch’ing-shih was a native of Shanmung, who led an uprising 
against the Ch’ing government in the years between 1861-1871. His forces, 
known as the Black Flag Forces, roamed through the provinces of Shantung, 
Anhwei, Honan, Shensi, Chihli, and Hupeh, Although Sung’s name is mentioned 
in some records, he was a minor figure among the rebel leaders of that period. 
The reason for Sung’s coming into prominence in the study of modem Chinese 
history is more or less a by-product of the investigation of the case of Wu 
Hsiin, Wu, also a native of Shantung, became known for his efforts in estab- 
lishing free schools for children of the poor, in spite of the fact that he him- 
self lived part of his life as a beggar. In 1950 Wu’s life story was made into a 
motion picture, At first it was quite popular and successful, Then it was se- 
verely criticized, Thereafter, literature in forms of books and articles poured 
out denouncing Wu Hsiin, Sung and Wu were both from Shantung, lived approxi- 
mately in the same period and both were from the poor. Wu was condemned as 
a sufrenderer to feudalism and capitalism, a representative of the poor who 
adopted the wrong attitude, while Sung was chosen, in contrast, as a model of 
the correct attitude, a leader of an agrarian revolution. 

It is a rare occasion for a scholar who is taking refuge in Hongkong to give 
unreserved praise to a book published on the mainland, When this happens it 
is an indication that the book must be good reading. Mr. Tso Shun-sheng A7‘}F 4: 
in his most recent collection of notes entitled Wan chu lou sui pi “i; Bi: 
(Hongkong, 1953) included a highly favorable review of Wu t’ai sheng huo ssu 
shih nien (Forty years of stage life, Part I, Shanghai, 1952), an autobiographi- 
cal account by Mei Lan-fang as told to Hsii Chi-ch’uan. Mei is the best-known 
living Chinese actor and has occupied the leading position in the theatrical 
world for several decades, This work can be regarded as a history of the de- 
velopment of the Chinese theatre in the last half century. In addition, it re- 
flects many social mores and folkways of the same period, Should one like a 
success story, this is it too, though the success is not by luck but by hard 
work and conscientious effort, 

To this reader the two most interesting pieces in the book are: chapter 6, 
on the raising of pigeons and section 3 of chapter 4, on the Peking cart. Like 
many Chinese social institutions and practices, because of their commonness 
at the time, no one troubles to record them. For this reason, it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult for posterity to learn the details of many popular and every- 
day institutions of the past, Readers will be impatient for the appearance of 
the second part of this fascinating book. 

To a critic, a new book is interesting, but sometimes the revised edition of 
a book can be more interesting. Kuo Mo-jo’s Li shih jen wu (Historical per- 
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sonalities) fits into this category. Li shih jen wu is a group of nine biographi- 
cal essays on eleven men ranging from ancient times to the author's contenr 
poraries, This work was first published in 1947, The revised edition came out 
in August 1952, Between the two editions there had been six printings, for the 
writings of Kuo Mojo are usually good reading and have always been popular. 
His style is lucid, fluent and persuasive with a strong emotional appeal. 

The principals treated in the original edition are: Ts’ao Chih, the poet of 
Wei in the time of the Three Kingdoms; Wan Pao-ch’ang 87%, the musician 
of the Sui dynasty; Wang An-shih; Wang Yang-ming; Li Tzu-ch’eng #& and 
Li Yen, the rebel leaders at the end of the Ming period; Hsia Wan-cl’un 
S5€1% , a young martyr who died for the Ming dynasty; Lu-hsiin and Wang Kuo- 
wei, two outstanding scholars of modern China; Yi Ta-fu fil and then Wen 
I-to, two men of letters among the author’s contemporaries, The main change 
in the 1952 revised edition is that Wang Yang-ming was taken out and in his 
place, Ch’t Yiian JBI was put in. 

All the essays were written between 1935 and 1947 with the exception of 
the one on Wang Yang-ming, which was written in 1921, At that time Kuo 
praised Wang as a reviver of the Confucian spirit, a great idealist and educa- 
tor. In the original preface he expressed his admiration for Wang, labeled Wang 
a revolutionary idealist, and made the interesting remark that idealism is not 
necessarily anti-progressive in comparison with materialism. The new edition 
differs in interesting ways from the old and is well worth acquiring. 

LIENCHE FANG 


Hoover Institute and Library 
Stanford University 


Tsushima, By MIZUNO SEIICHI 7K3fi#i—, HIGUCHI TAKAYASU fH UBER, and 
OKAZAKI TAKASHI [Mlléf@#&, Archaeologia Orientalis, Series B, vol. VI. 
Kyoto Daigaku Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyiisho, 1953, 17 + 239 + 38 + xiii, 
71 pl., 129 fig., charts, appendices, 

Fukuoka-ken Itoshimaegun lkisan-son Choshi-zuka kofun kenkyt MHRRBE— 
WAST RAG (Choshi-zuka, ancient sepulchre at Ikisan, Fukuoka 
Prefecture), By KOBAYASHI YUKIO /]#47RE. Kyoto: Benrids, 1952, 3 + 4 
+68 +6+ii, 18 pl., 21 fig., charts. 


An apparent anomaly of Japanese archaeology may have crossed the atten- 
tion of some students of early Japanese history. They would have been aware 
of the theoretically great importance of the Tsushima Straits area between 
Kyushu and Korea as a main gate for the passage of continental influences 
to Japan; but they would have found that accounts of the splendid earthmound 
tombs and other imposing remains dealt almost entirely with the Yamato area 
as if none existed elsewhere. These two reports clear up this anomaly, They 
describe remains on Tsushima Island and in northern Kyushu which, though 
no match for the largest mounds near Kyoto and Nara, follow the same pattern 
and are of a magnitude appropriate to an area which was the pathway of high 
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civilization. An English summary in each report carries the major details 
which demonstrate this and other points of interest, 

The Tsushima volume, done with the fine quality and care which is a tradi- 
tion of the Archaeologia Orientalis series, reports a 1948 archaeological sur- 
vey of the entire island, The survey team located a Later Jomon period shell 
midden and collected pottery of this sub-Neolithic culture from several locali- 
ties, Numerous Yayoi period artifacts were found; and bronze-working appears 
to have followed very soon after the Yayoi period brought agriculture. A simi- 
larly early date for cist-tomb burials and for the introduction of a Korean pot- 
tery technique is suggested, but subsequent fashions in tomb building, which 
had to come westward from the main islands of Japan, seem to have been slow 
to arrive on Tsushima. However, the survey located one of the large earth- 
mound tombs of a type common to the Yamato and Inland Sea areas, the zempd- 
kien iii 7A type of which the ground plan is keyhole shaped, The latest 
architectural remains noted were the walls of a fortress dated by reference to 
the Nihongi at 667 A. D. 

The report on Chéshi-zuka, one of a number of keyhole shaped tombs in the 
vicinity of Ikisan in Fukuoka, is of special interest for its early date, as- 
certained by mirrors and swords which were part of the burial goods. The 
earliest mirrors date from Later Han Dynasty; but others, made in Japan as 
copies of 3rd century Chinese mirrors, as well as ring-pommel swords which, 
in Japan, have not been earlier than the 4th century A. D., date the construc- 
tion of the tomb, according to the authors, in the second half of the 4th cen- 
tury. At this date, only the Kinki area had comparable tomb construction, and 
it was the political and economic center of Japan at the time. Therefore 
Chéshi-zuka demonstrates the importance of the Fukuoka locality, presumably 
on grounds of its serving as a contact point with the continent. The report 
further provides details of tomb-construction and other associated remains, 
with photographs which, like those of the Tsushima volume, are done by an 
offset process. Although the loving care and expense which furnished both 
sketch and photograph of virtually every object known from Tsushima is not 
paralleled in the Chidshi-zuka report, its illustrations are clear and the ex- 
cavation is quite competently described. 

RICHARD K. BEARDSLEY 


University of Michigan 


Kinsei Nihon jink& no kenkyw (Studies in the demography of Tokugawa Japan). 
By SEKIYAMA NAOTARO BAILIZABB. Tokyo: Rytiginsha, 1948, iv + iv 
+ 282 p. 

Students of Japan’s pre-Restoration demography have been plagued by lack 
of reliable statistical data. Official Tokugawa population figures, brought to 
light during the 1880’s by such scholars as Katsu Awa’ were obviously in 
need of revision. Subsequent studies have consisted in the main of interpola- 


1 Published in his Suijinroku, Tokyo, Okurash3, 2 vol., 1890. 
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tions of these admittedly inexact figures.” Although recently Takahashi Bon- 
sen has utilized local materials drawn from the published archives of former 
daimyo houses, he has done little to apply this regional data to a more mean- 
ingful or more refined interpretation of the overall national demographic pic- 
ture.* There remains, therefore, a distinct need for a fresh approach to the 
study of population in Tokugawa Japan and in particular a need to extract and 
utilize new and more basic data. 

The present work, a revision of the author’s previous study in this field 
published in 1942, does little to break new ground or to put our knowledge of 
Tokugawa demography on a firmer footing. It is based on the standard statisti- 
cal material already worked over by previous generations of economic his- 
torians, and its chief merit lies in the somewhat greater critical facility which 
it brings to the interpretation of this material and in the greater variety of 
uses to which it puts the data, 

In his introductory pages Sekiyama points out that for all their inexacmess 
Tokugawa census figures were never of a purely arbitrary nature. On the con- 
trary they were based on systematically compiled local records such as the 
census registers (jimbetsu aratamecho) and the anti-Christian registers (shu- 
mon aratamechd), These combined to afford a reasonably complete coverage 
of the several social classes in both urban and rural areas, though variations 
in registration procedures and the exemption of certain groups inevitably di- 
minished the accuracy of overall figures. In 1721 the Shogunate ordered the 
compilation at six year intervals of a national census based on these local 
registers. The official record for eighteen of the years between 1721 and 1846 
are known today. Unfortunately, as Sekiyama points out, the raw material 
utilized by the Shogunate in arriving at these figures has not been found. It 
has been difficult, therefore, to retrace the process by which the Tokugawa 
statisticians calculated their totals and to determine the adjustments neces- 
sary to correct their work. 

In analysing the above official figures, two fundamental problems present 
themselves, There is first of all the apparent stagnation of population after 
1721 and secondly the sudden jump in the population between 1846 and 1872, 
Can we assume that conditions under the Tokugawa were so miserable and 
those after the Restoration so improved as to account for both these phenom- 
ena? Undoubtedly Sekiyama is correct in reasoning that the Restoration could 
not have brought any sudden change to the mass of Japanese society. Con- 
ditions existing in 1846 most certainly continued well into the Meiji period. 
He believes it valid, therefore, to extend backwards the population curve 
based on the more exact census figures of the early Meiji. By so doing he ar 
tives at a number of conclusions which differ from former interpretations, For 
instance, he believes that the population in 1846 was not 26,907,625 as the 
Shogunal figures indicate nor 30,000,000 as most students of the problem have 

2 The standard Westem work on the subject is still Garret Droppers, ‘* The popula- 


tion of Japan in the Tokugawa Period,’’ TASJ, 22, 2 (1894). 
5 Nibon jinkdshi no kenkyu, Tokyo, 1941. 
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concluded but closer to 32,000,000. This would mean that the official figure 
was approximately five million short. He further suggests that the five million 
discrepancy in 1846 was a cumulative one, and that Japanese population prob- 
ably showed a slight overall rise after 1721. This he feels is further substan- 
tiated by the fact that the areas which by official statistics showed a popula- 
tion loss in the later Tokugawa period, the Kanto and Kinai districts, were 
the very areas where cities were growing. Thus it would seem that the major 
error in the official figures came from the more fluid and therefore less care- 
fully reported urban areas. 

Unquestionably these are interesting conjectures, It is disappointing, there- 
fore, that Sekiyama has done so little to bring more concrete evidence to 
support them. Granted the difficulty of checking step by step the work of 
Tokugawa demographers, there is still the possibility of carrying out regional 
case studies which would make the type of extemal reasoning and informed 
guessing in which Sekiyama indulges less necessary. 

In other parts of the book the author is on somewhat firmer ground, since 
he is concemed with relative rather than absolute problems. Here he deals 
with such subjects as the composition of Tokugawa population by sex, class, 
and occupation, population density, population movements, birth and death 
rates, regional variations in population, marriage practices, and government 
policies toward problems of dissertion of the village and infanticide. The 
figures on regional variation in population change and those on population 
density should be of special interest. On the latter subject Sekiyama works 
out a rule of thumb that the population of any given domain was roughly equiv- 
alent to its rice production as measured in koku, The specialist should be 
grateful for such bits of practical information and the systematic way in which 
this work summarizes a great deal of useful data on Tokugawa demography. 

JOHN WHITNEY HALL 


University of Michigan 


The Enduring Art of Japan, By LANGDON WARNER. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. xiii, 113. 92 illustrations. $6.50. 


This is a series of essays intended to emphasize points that the author 
quite rightly considers usually overlooked by art historians. It records chiefly 
lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston in 1950 and the Hono- 
lulu Academy of Arts in 1951, Mr. Langdon Wamer as lecturer at Harvard has 
long been known for his knowledge and sympathetic understanding of J apa- 
nese Art, 

The chronological order of most chapters gives the reader a brief and enter- 
taining survey of many of the salient points of Japanese art and its historical 
background, In **Early Buddhism,’’ his many months spent in the vicinity of 
Nara permit him to reconstruct the simple background from which young Japa- 
nese apprentices were enrolled in the services of the master craftsmen brought 
from China and Korea for the glorification of the many temples being erected 
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in the 8th Century. Buddhism is only featured as the stimulus for a period of 
unparalleled artistic achievement. 

The following chapter, ‘*Shinto, Nurse of the Arts,’’ appeared first in The 
Art Bulletin, December, 1948, This Japanese religion is also an important 
factor in the maintenance of artistic standards through liturgical rhymes and 
chants recording correct techniques. The illiterate craftsmen thus handed down 
to successive generations the secret of each process. 

The next four chapters are devoted to the history of Japanese art from the 
end of the 8th Century, when “tat last the rich flavor of her own grapes ap- 
pears in the wine of Japan.”’ The effete, elegant art of the court of the* Fuji- 
wara at Heian (794-1183) contrasts with the vigorous, intensely human art at 
Kamakura (1185-1392) when the great narrative scrolls originated, The ex- 
quisite taste of the Ashikaga Shoguns at Muromachi (1392-1568) stands out 
from a turbulent background, The artistic emphasis is on the masters of ink 
painting inspired by Zen Buddhism and Chinese Sung Dynasty paintings, ** The 
Great Decorators (1573-1750)’’ begins with the Momoyama period and extends 
to the middle of the Tokugawa regime. Since then we have had “‘skill and 
loveliness alone.” In each period the contribution of a few of the major crea- 
tive artists and a brief graphic picture of the time are given. 

The last three chapters present other aspects of art somewhat philosophi- 
cally; **Folk and Traditional Art’’ which he considers too often ignored, is 
devoted mostly to the vigorous professional paintings produced at Otsu. 
**Transformation of Nature in Art’? emphasizes the essential part played in 
Japanese paintings by the shorthand method of conventional brush strokes, 
This mastery equips the artist with the alphabet with which he strives to 
catch essential truths rather than images of nature. **Tea, Garden, and Zen” 
credits the severely simple taste of Zen Buddhists with great influence on 
the aesthetic life of the nation. The fact that generations of craftsmen have 
catered in all the arts ‘‘to the reticent demure taste of Zen practitioners and 
of Tea” may be responsible for its wide effect. In closing he attempts to 
clarify some of the esoteric aspects of this religion. 


RICHARD E, FULLER 
Seattle Art Museum 


Morphophonemics of Standard Colloquial Japanese. By SAMUEL E. MARTIN. 
Language: Journal of the Linguistic Society of America, 28, No. 3 (July=- 
September 1952), Baltimore: the Waverly Press, 1952. 115. 


Descriptive linguists in general, and Japanese language scholars in parte 
ticular, will enthusiastically welcome this invaluable study. The problems 
involved in the morphophonemic analysis of Japanese are many and complex; 
at the same time they have heretofore been almost completely neglected by 
scholars. The first appearance of a thoroughgoing synchronic study of these 
problems by a competent linguist is an occasion for rejoicing. 
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The author’s study of compound words has led him to set up two major form 
classes for Japanese morphs. These classes, which he calls S (for Sino- 
Japanese) and Y (for Yamato), are established on a formal basis; they cor 
respond, however, to the two most important sources of the modern Japanese 
lexicon: Chinese loans, and native Japanese elements, When they occur in 
compounds, many morphs of each class present special problems to the ana- 
lyst. For class S, the major difficulties are met with in dissyllabic morphs 
whose final syllable assimilates in various ways to the initial voiceless con- 
sonant of a following morph when combined with it in a word (e.g., gecu 
‘month,’ but gek.ka# ‘monthly publication’),’ For class Y, the main problem 
is that of the replacement of the initial voiceless consonant of a morph by 
the corresponding voiced consonant when the morph appears non-initially in a 
word (e.g., toki ‘time,’ but toki.doki ‘sometimes’), These and other compiex 
problems of assimilation and alteration of consonants and vowels are treated 
definitively and exhaustively by Dr, Martin; his description of these phenomena 
will prove of great value to the practical teacher as well as to the theoretical 
linguist. 

Another problem of great complexity in Japanese is that of pitch accent. 
Traditional grammars characteristically ignore pitch accent entirely; dismiss 
it with a brief acknowledgement of the fact that it exists; or at best, mark 
high pitch on the basic form of a word without reference to changes of posi- 
tion of the pitch morpheme within a paradigm or to perturbation of innate word 
pitch in syntactic environments. With the appearance of Bernard Bloch’s se- 
ties of articles, ‘‘Studies in Colloquial Japanese,’’? and the practical text- 
book by Bernard Bloch and Eleanor Harz Jorden, Spoken Japanese,® major ad- 
vances were made in the analysis of pitch accent. However, the most com- 
plete description of Japanese pitch phenomena to date is to be found in the 
present study (pp. 32-47). The author’s expert analysis of the very complex 
and involved matter of tone sandhi in Japanese is a revelation. His division 
of accented words into what he calls thematic and athematic types shows that 
there is more regularity in Japanese pitch patterns than one might expect. On 
the other hand, the position of the accent in Japanese words is basically un- 
predictable, and can only be described in terms of lists. The author has dis- 
covered a number of pitch patterns that characterize the majority of the mem- 
bers of certain special word classes, such as fouresyllable nouns, personal 
names, and compound nouns of five syllables or more. he has also isolated 
some S and Y elements which appear as the final constituents in compound 
words that have certain recurring pitch pattems. His lists of these elements 
(pp. 36-39) are extremely helpful. Of great interest, too, are the author’s lists 
of words which have tonic (accented) and atonic (unaccented) alternants in 
certain phrase environments (pp. 44=47), 

+ Examples are cited in the author’s phonemic orthography. Morpheme boundaries 
are indicated within a word by a period (.). 


71. Inflection, JAOS 66:97-109; II. Syntax, Language 22:200-48; IIL Derivation of 
Inflected Words, J AOS 66:304=15 (all 1946); and IV. Phonemics, Language 26:86=125 


(1950). 
® Henry Holt and Co., 1946, 2 v. 
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As the author points out (p. 58), his analysis of inflectional morphemes 
owes much to Bloch’s work.* Since, however, his “primary aim...is a study 
of the formal morphs and the morpheme classes to which they belong, rather 
than the presentation of paradigmatic categories,’’ his treatment differs in 
several respects. Especially noteworthy is his identification of adjective 
marker and aspect morphemes, This makes for a more economical and conveni- 
ent treatment of the mood morphemes common to verbs, adjectives and copula. 

Other important sections of this study are the chapters on reduplication 
(pp. 65-67) and on morph discontinuity and intensive morphemes (pp. 68-71). 
The reduplication of elements in such Japanese words as hité.bito ‘people,’ 
and naka.naka ‘quite,’ is readily apparent to the untrained person, Other types 
of reduplication are not so obvious, however. Such is the reduplication of the 
first syllable of the root of the underlying verb in ba.bakar.u ‘is in awe, hesi- 
tates,’ derived (with sequential voicing of the second syllable of the derived 
form) from bakar.u ‘measures.’ Of even greater interest is the treatment of 
such pairs as amé4.r.i ‘being in excess,’ and a(.%.)ma.r.i ‘too (much)’; bdki. ba- 
ki ‘briskly, promptly,’ and ha(.k.)ki.ri ‘clearly, exactly.’ Recognizing the 
discontinuous sequence a... ma in a(.#.)ma.r.i as belonging to the same mor 
pheme as the element ama in amd.r,i, and the discontinuous sequence ha... ki 
in ha(.k.)ki.ri as belonging to the same morpheme as the first element b4ki in 
béki,.baki, the author arrives at the concept of the “discontinuous morph” 
(p. 68). The elements (.#%.) and (.k.) in a(.#.)ma.r.i and haf.k.)ki.ri are then 
described as alternants of an intensive infix with the general semantic value 
of “intensification or enlivenment of the basic meaning” (p. 69). This in- 
genious description reveals the workings of a morphological process in Japa- 
nese of which probably few of us have been aware. 

The author rejects on a synchronic descriptive basis the morpheme identi- 
fication of certain morphs which are obviously etymologically related (pp. 72= 
77). This will doubtless be disturbing to some readers who are accustomed 
to make semantic morpheme identifications (etymologically justified or not) 
of morphs traditionally written with the same graph. However, the rejection of 
morpheme identification between such items as bacu and macu ‘end’ (graph 
75.1) is made in accordance with sound descriptive principles: the assumption 
is that morphs which contrast must belong to different morphemes. The ap- 
pearance of bacu and macu in identical environments in the synonomous words 
bacu.ro and macu.ro ‘last days,’ necessitates the conclusion that these two 
semantically and phonemically similar elements belong to different morphemes. 
The author’s suggestion (p. 99) of the terms “‘morpheme association” and 
‘“‘quasi-morpheme’’ to describe cases of this and somewhat different types 
recommends itself. 

As Dr. Martin himself puts it, ‘‘This is the first attempt to make a syste- 
matic study of Japanese morphophonemics on a synchronic level. As such, 
it is a result of the application of recently developed techniques of language 
analysis to a large and only partially explored body of data (p.9).’’ The re- 


*** Studies in Colloquial J apanese,’’ I; III. 
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viewer has no intention of offering the unjustifiable criticism that this study 
is “‘too technical.’? A description of this type is necessarily technical, and 
cannot be easily read and understood without some familiarity with the afore- 
mentioned techniques of analysis. On the other hand, one or two of the au- 
thor’s statements seem rather cryptic. Since, for example, the definition of 
the Japanese word presented here (p. 11) differs from that offered by Bloch,’ 
the inclusion of some concrete examples would have helped to make this defi- 
nition more easily understandable. Examples of vowel-base and consonant- 
base verbs in paradigmatic series would also have been welcome in the tables 
of inflectional morphemes (pp. 62-63). The reasons are not clear for the au- 
thor’s decision not to mention the causative forms -sas- and -as-, which fre- 
quently appear instead of the longer causative forms -sase- and -ase- in 
passive-causative combinations.° 

It is to be hoped that a complete descriptive grammar of standard colloquial 
Japanese will appear in the not-too-distant future. A thorough and complete 
synchronic study of this kind is urgently needed as a basis for further investi- 
gation of Japanese social and geographical dialects, and as an aid in the 
preparation of new and better practical texts. Dr. Martin has earned our grati- 
tude for bringing the task appreciably nearer to completion. 

ROBERT H. BROWER 


University of Minnesota 


Japanese Communism: An Annotated Bibliography of Works in the Japanese 
Language with a Chronology, 1921-52. By PAUL F. LANGER and A. 
RODGER SWEARINGEN. New York: International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1953. xii, 95. $2.50. 


Four years of intensive research devoted to preparation of the excellent 
study entitled Red Flag in ] apan (Harvard University Press, 1952) have given 
Paul F. Langer and Rodger Swearingen unequalled familiarity with the source 
materials on Japanese Communism. They have now made this information 
available to fellow-scholars in the form of an elaborate bibliography. Each of 
the 242 items is carefully annotated, and the contents of important works like 
Nozaka Sanzo’s ‘*Strategy and Tactics”® and the “*Reports and Resolutions” 
of the Central Committee of the Party are listed in detail. The cautions on 
reliability, discrepancies in details, and misleading titles will save future 
workers in this field a great deal of time and trouble. 

About two-thirds of the entries are from the period 1945 to 1950, when Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s policy of political freedom made it possible for the Japanese 
Communist Party to put on record its history, its methods, and its hopes. For 
no other country in Asia, except China perhaps, do we have comparable docu- 
mentation on the Communist movement. Tokuda Kyiichi, Kawakami Hajime, 


5 ** Studies in Colloquial J apanese,’’ II:200-05. 
*E.g., tabe.sas.are.ta~tabe.sase.rare.ta ‘was made to eat’; yom.as.are.ta~yom. 
ase.rare.ta ‘was made to read.’ See Bloch, **Studies,’’ III:310; Bloch and Jorden, 


Spoken Japanese 2:656-60. 
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Arahata Kanson, Nozaka and other leaders have published reminiscences. We 
have the “‘theses” setting forth basic party policies, handbooks on organiza- 
tion and tactics, and propaganda pamphlets on a variety of issues. Forty-five 
of the items listed are Japanese government reports which reveal the success 
of the prewar police state in discovering and thwarting clandestine activities. 
Taken from files confiscated at the end of the war, these unusual sources are 
now in the Library of Congress. 

All material in periodicals other than the Communist monthly Zen-ei (Van- 
guard) has been arbitrarily excluded. The result is that the subject of Japa- 
nese response to Communism in the postwar period is not fully coveréd. In 
their introduction the authors also dismiss rather cavalierly the articles on 
Japan in Inprecorr and other Comintern publications. The sources in Japanese 
are clearly superior on points of historical fact, but what international Com- 
munist leaders thought was happening is itself data of considerable 
importance. 

American scholars should find satisfaction in the conclusion of the com- 
pilers that on the important subject of Japanese Communism the resources of 
libraries here are ‘“tequal—if not superior’’ to those in Japan. The standard 
location symbols indicate the collection in which they found and used each 
book. Apparently no effort was made, however, to list duplicate copies in 
other libraries. The set Meiji bunka zenshii (item 31), for example, is found 
in most Japanese collections. The romanization of titles is carefully done, 
although the use of both *“‘Nippon’’ and **Nihon’’ in one place (pp. 37=38) af- 
fects the alphabetical order. All those who have struggled with Japanese 
names will be grateful for inclusion of characters in the author index. 

The usefulness of the work as a research guide is enhanced by the appen- 
dices: a chronology of the Communist movement in Japan and lists of leading 
Communists. Many similar bibliographies on special subjects are essential 
if Western scholars are to make efficient use of the vast resources for re- 
search in the Japanese language. Langer and Swearingen’s careful work dem- 
onstrates that critical evaluation can best be done by those who have learned 
to really know the books by using them. 


ROBERT S, SCHWANTES 


Council on Foreign Relations 
New York City 


Tibet and the Tibetans. By TSUNG-LIEN SHEN and SHEN-CHI LIU. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1953. x, 189, sixty-seven illustra- 
tions, two maps, brief bibliography, index, $5.00. 


Into this slim book, the authors have managed to pack a tremendous amount 
of information about Tibet, drawn from their personal experiences as resident 
officials in Lhasa as well as from broad scholarly backgrounds. After reading 
it carefully and studying the many fine photographs which ably reinforce the 
text, the reader should have a rather clear conception of Tibetan geography, 
history, religion, government, sociology, customs and folklore. 


aera 
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In their short preface the authors caution the reader that their experience 
was largely confined to Lhasa, and that this book was not intended for spe- 
cialists on Tibet. However, their subject matter ranges far beyond the capital 
city, and even the advanced specialists can profit from this comprehensive 
picture of practically every aspect of Tibetan life and culture. In fact, it 
should greatly benefit the too-narrow specialist by helping him to see his 
chosen topic in the perspective of an all-inclusive background. 

The book is very well written in an easy style, with clever figures of speech 
that stick in the reader’s mind and help him to retain important facts. Ex- 
tremely abstruse phases of politics, philosophy and religion are clearly ex- 
plained in such a way as to make them understandable to the average layman 
without doing violence to facts. This is popularization without vulgarization. 

For example, without dipping too deeply into Lama Buddhist cosmology, 
theology, or iconography, they have managed to present the basic beliefs of 
the religion of Tibet which have often been badly expressed— if not ignored— 
in the more pretentious tomes that attempted to handle these subjects more 
exhaustively. Without minimizing the complexities of these subjects, the au- 
thors still provide sharp insights to introduce the novice, and at the same 
time to remind the specialists of fundamental concepts that the latter are apt 
to overlook or forget in their pursuit of details. 

Their genius for deftly explaining the more involved features of Tibetan life 
is severely tested when they undertake to describe the often irrational com- 
plexities of Tibetan government and administration. As George Taylor remarks 
in his foreword, this section contains much that is new, while the total pic- 
ture is certainly presented much more clearly than in most other sources. Most 
admirable, perhaps, is the way in which they have traced the history of Tibet 
without the chauvinistic bias that has so often disfigured the works of Chi- 
nese writers on Tibet. Their presentation of the ‘‘patron and chaplain” status 
in Sino-Tibetan relations with its changes in emphasis at different periods is 
a masterly achievement. 

The reader is bound to be constantly impressed by the authors’ keen sense 
of observation and their ability to describe very vividly minor aspects of the 
landscape, subtle facets of individual personality, and nuances of tradition. 
Their well-rounded descriptions convey sights, sounds, and even scents, 
bringing acute nostalgia to anyone who has ever travelled in those regions 
and helping to restore some of the color that is unfortunately lacking in the 
photographs. 

There is very little to criticize except the rendering of Tibetan words and 
names, which is not so consistent. Too often these words have been trans- 
mitted through what sounds like Szechuan dialect, which makes it sometimes 
difficult to relate them to the same words and names as seen in other books. 
But they are not so Jistorted that the expert cannot still recognize them, and 
most other readers would tend to skip over them anyhow. There are some minor 
blunders such as the translation of the name Lhasa as “the city of God,”’ in- 
stead of “‘the city of the gods,”” and the description of the vultures who help 
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to dispose of the dead as ‘ta smaller and uglier version of ostrich.’’ But such 
slips are few and scarcely interfere with the enjoyment and profit of this sus 
perbly presented book. The two authors must be congratulated on a splendid 
piece of literature as well as a source book of valuable material for all future 
students of Tibet. 
SCHUYLER CAMMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


SHORTER NOTICES : 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers 1935. (In four vol- 
umes) Volume I. General, The Near East and Africa. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1953. xcvii, 1074. $4.25. 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1935, Volume I, General; The Near 
East and Africa presents extensive documentation on the diplomacy of a year 
marked by deteriorating international relations and futile efforts to check the 
drift toward World War II. The record explains the increasing threat of a rap- 
idly rearming Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy’s aggression against Ethiopia, and 
the confusion and lack of cooperation among other European powers. Mean- 
time, the United States sought to avoid involvement in European or Near East 
problems, adopted new principles of strict neutrality designed to keep the 
United States out of any war, and endeavored, by use of its moral influence, 
to preserve peace and uphold international obligations. 

The generally negative aspects of American policy were less noticeable 
with respect to the Far East than in other areas. At a White House conference 
on November 19, 1935, regarding naval discussions (pages 144-149), Presi- 
dent Roosevelt approved a Department of State draft formula on political co- 
operation with Great Britain. It declared that any agreement on cooperation 
was out of the question, but that the Delegation to the London Naval Con- 
ference might ‘‘emphasize the inevitable and growing community of interests 
of the British Empire and the United States throughout the world, and particu- 
larly the Far East,’’ and that the United States and the British Empire were 
“likely, in their own interests and in the interests of the community of na- 
tions, to follow, in general a parallel, though independent policy, notably in 
the Far East.’’ (Page 146). 

P.H.C. 


Sino-Indian Studies. Vol. Ill, Parts 1 & 2, 1947; Parts 3 & 4, 1949, Vol. IV, 
Part 1, Part 2, 1951. Edited by P. C. BAGCHI, Santiniketan. 


These slender volumes are evidence of a sustained effort on the part of Dr. 
Bagchi and his collaborators to explore the broad and little known field of 
Sino-Indian cultural relations. The interest of the group lies principally in 
Chinese materials on Indian history and civilization. Some of the contributions 
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are semi-popular, for example Lo Chiaslun’s ‘*Chinese Sources for Indian 
History’? and Dr. Hu Shih’s **Development of Zen Buddhism in China’”’ but 
others such as Dr. W. Pachow’s ‘*A Comparative Study of the Pratimoksa” 
are scholarly efforts to deal with major problems through the use of Chinese 
and Indian materials. An article by Hsu Hu on ** Buddhist Temples in China” 
is a valuable study of the provenance of temple names; unhappily it does not 
have exact references to sources. 
A.F.W. 


Out of Red China. By LIU SHAW-TONG. Translated from the Chinese by JACK 
CHIA and HENRY WALTER. Introduction by HU SHIH. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce; Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1953. xvi, 269. 
$4.00. 

This is the story of a liberal under adjustment to the conditions of totali- 
tarianism. Of the book as a whole, Dr. Hu Shih comments in his introduction: 
**It seems to me that the most interesting and valuable parts of the book are 
the numerous small details which the author has set down about the methods 
of ‘study and learning,’ about the People’s newspapers and the People’s cor- 
respondents, about the many ‘long-time comrades’ being softened and cor 
rupted by the life in the big cities, about the strife and intrigue in ‘paradise,’ 
about the crudity, the paucity and the utter emptiness of the People’s propa- 
ganda, and about the gradual and widespread disillusionment of the youthful 
recruits in the ‘Revolution.’’’ 

PHC. 


Romulo: Voice of Freedom. By CORNELIA SPENCER. New York: The John Day 
Company. 1953. 251 pages. $3.00. 

Southeast Asia is an integral part of the Far East, and it is becoming best 
known to the western world through its outstanding personalities. General, or 
Ambassador, Carlos P. Romulo is one of Southeast Asia’s most colorful 
personalities. 

This informal biography emphasizes the human qualities of one who lived, 
dared and suffered during the stirring, horrible and glorious days of World War 
II. It adds little that is not already known through General Romulo’s own books 
and lectures, but it refreshes memories which have a tendency to slip away. 
The book is warm, it is interesting, but it is superficial in its treatment of the 
personality of the man himself and the great issues with which he has been 
identified. 

The Baguio Conference, with which the Romulo story concludes, is scarcely 
the closing chapter in his distinguished career. His political star has been 
dazzling, and it may have a further destiny in the United Nations or in his 
Philippines homeland. 

CLAUDE A. Buss 


Stanford University 
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Labour and Tin Mining in Malaya. By NIM CHEE SIEW. Data paper: No. 7. 
Southeast Asia Program, Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Issued in cooperation with the New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations. Ithaca: 1953. 48. Map, tables, and illustrations. 
Mimeographed. 


This is a condensed version of a larger study of the subject written at the 
University of Malaya in 1951. Suggestive of the author’s conclusions are the 
following: 1) The tin mining industry is more likely to be affected by contrac- 
tion rather than by expansion; 2) Unless new lands are prospected soon, the 
output and the number of operators may soon decline; 3) Contraction of output 
will have important effects upon the Federal Government whose revenues are 
derived in substantial measure from the duty on tin exports. 


P.H.C. 





The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at New York 
April 13-15, 1954. Members having papers to present should send re- 
quests to Professor Marius B. Jansen, Chairman of the Program Committee, 
Far Eastern and Russian Institute, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. The Committee has complete freedom to select and solicit 
papers which will best contribute to a balanced program. 
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NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


Prepared by JOHN WHITNEY HALL* 


The following material was received prior to August 20. 





SPECIAL REPORTS 


Far Eastern Studies in Australia ’ 


(The following report was presented by Professor C. P. FitzGerald of the 
Australian National University, Canberra.) 


Far Eastern Studies in Australia are only in their infancy, and there are as 
yet very few centres of research. The Australian National University has a 
Department of Far Eastern History headed by Prof. C. P. FitzGerald. The 
University does not undertake any teaching, but concentrates on research 
projects in Chinese and Japanese history both ancient and modern. 

The Department of Far Eastern History consists, in addition to Professor 
FitzGerald, of Mr. G. Mulder, Senior Research Fellow; Dr. Joyce Ackroyd, 
Research Fellow, and Mr. B. C. McKillop, Research Fellow. There are at 
present three Research Scholarship holders working either in Australia or in 
Japan. Most of the members of the Department have only joined during the past 
year. A branch of the University Library contains some 30,000 Chinese books. 
Substantial additions, particularly in Japanese books, are shortly to be made. 
The arrangement of this library has been under the care of Mr. K. C. Ho. It is 
the only considerable library of Chinese books in Australia. 


Canberra University College, which is an institution not forming part of the 
National University though located in the same town, has recently, with the 
assistance of a grant from the Commonwealth Government, set up a school of 
Oriental Languages for the express purpose of teaching the Chinese and 
Japanese languages and any others which the Commonwealth Government may 
from time to time designate. Professor H. Bielenstein (Ph.D., University of 
Stockholm) arrived in Australia in March last to take charge of this work. 


At the University of Melbourne undergraduate courses given in the Depart- 
ment of Political Science by Professor W. Macmahon Ball, head of the Depart- 
ment, devote several lectures to the Japanese political system and to inter 
national relations in East Asia, At this institution, fourth-year honours students 
may choose as their special study some aspect of East Asian politics, This 


*Contributions to this department should be brief but include full names, titles, and 
institutional addresses in addition to pertinent professional information. Please con- 
form as closely as possible to the style of presentation used in this section, using 
double spaced copy. The Quarterly reserves the right to edit such items to fit its 
space or subject requirements. Deadlines for receiving material are: Nov. 15, Feb. 15, 
May 15, and Aug. 15. 
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study makes up about half of their fourth-year work. During the last few years 
several M.A. students have likewise been working on East Asian affairs, 
For example, Herbert Feith has now been in Indonesia for two years making a 
study of Indonesian political developments, particularly the elections. David 
Sissons is doing his M.A. thesis on Australia’s relations with Japan, 


1880-1925. 


The University of Sydney had a Department of Oriental Studies, but since 
the departure of the last holder of the chair, Professor Rideout, at the end of 
1949, the vacancy has not been filled. The University continued the under- 
graduate teaching of Japanese until last year. Instruction has now ceased, 
The future of this Department is at present under consideration by the Senate 
of Sydney University, and although there is strong support for its continuance 
and expansion, no decision has yet been taken. 


Far Eastern Studies in India 


(The following report was compiled by Dr. P.C. Bagchi, Director of the Re- 
search Department of Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan, West Bengal, 
India, It was edited by Dr. Walter Liebenthal of the same institution.) 


Far Eastern Studies before 1938 


The first concrete step toward putting Far Eastern Studies on an academic 
base was taken by the University of Calcutta in 1918 when a course on Chi- 
nese language and literature was introduced for the postgraduate students in 
Indian history and culture. The importance of such a course was recognised 
by the founder of that University, Sir Asutosh Mukherji, but unfortunately 
adequate instructors of Chinese were not available in India, The University 
therefore deputed P.C. Bagchi, a scholar who had taken up Chinese studies, 
to Hanoi, Japan, and France to enable him to complete his training. The out- 
come of his researches were embodied in four volumes in the series Sino- 
Indica, The first two volumes contained a detailed survey in nearly 800 pages 
of the Chinese translations of the Indian Buddhist texts. The other two volumes 
contained a critical study of two ancient Chinese-Sanskrit dictionaries com- 
piled in China during the T’ang period for the use of Buddhist scholars. These 
works opened a new line of research to Indologists. 

A very important move to organize Chinese studies in India was made by 
the great poet and educationalist Rabindranath Tagore when he founded the 
Visva-Bharati University in 1921. This institution was established as a Uni- 
versity of Eastern Humanities, and Chinese studies received a special place 
in its curriculum, Instruction in Chinese Buddhist studies was commenced by 
the visiting professor Sylvain Lévi. Tagore’s visit to China in 1924 gave 
further impetus to these studies, With the help of the poet’s friends in China 
it became possible to found a full-fledged department of Chinese studies in 
the Visva-Bharati in 1937. This was the Cheena-Bhavan under the direction 
of T’an Yun-Shan. Presentation of books from various sources in China helped 
to build up a fairly large Chinese library. 
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The recent Chinese-Japanese war, the visit of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to 
China in 1939 and the visit of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek to India in 
1942 brought the two nations of India and China closer to each other. The 
transfer of the Chinese universities to Chungking during the war offered op- 
portunities to a number of Chinese scholars to come to India. Their presence 
in India was an incentive to Indian scholars to take interest in Chinese 
studies. It was at this time that a small center of Chinese studies came into 
being in the Fergusson College, Poona, and Dr. P. V. Bapat and Dr. V. V. 
Gokhale started making comparative studies of Pali, Sanskrit and Chinese 
Buddhist texts. 2 

In 1944 for the first time an opportunity was created by Mr. K. P. S. Menon, 
the Agent-General of the Government of India in Chungking, for a number of 
Indian students to go to China for study, Under an exchange arrangement be- 
tween the two governments a number of Indian scholars went to Chungking 
and an equal number of Chinese scholars came for study in the Indian uni- 
versities, After the Japanese surrender when Mr. Menon returned to China as 
the first Ambassador of Free India, further opportunities were created for 
Indian students to go to China for their specialized studies. Eight Indian 
scholars were sent by the Government of India at their own expense to Peking 
where they were given all facilities for study by the National Peking Uni- 
versity. Three of the scholars, who were students of art, took up Chinese 
painting under the guidance of the famous Chinese artist, She Pei-hung, the 
Principal of the Peking College of Arts. Shortly before sending the second 
group of students to China in 1948 the Government of India endowed a chair of 
Indian History and Culture at the National Peking University for two years 
and appointed Prof. P. C. Bagchi as the first Professor, Although the main 
task of Dr. Bagchi in Peking was to help the University in building up a De- 
partment of Sanskrit and Indological Studies, his two years stay in Peking 
also helped in creating new facilities for Indian students working in Peking. 
In 1950, Sino-Indian research at Visva-Bharati was re-organized and combined 
with Indian studies in a Research Department under Prof. Bagchi. Chinese 
language instruction continued under the direction of T’an Yun-shan, 

Another recent development concerns the International Academy of Indian 
Culture, headed by Dr. Raghuvira at Nagpur, which has drawn up a very am- 
bitious program of study and publication, called ‘*The Hundred Collections’’ 
(Satapitaka). It intends to publish not only all Sanskrit and Vernacular liter- 
ature of India, whether extant in print or in manuscript, but also all remnants 
of Indian literature found in the Far East, either in the original Tibetan, 
Chinese, Mongolian, Japanese, and other languages or in translation, Some 
German scholars have been invited to work in the Institute. A volume, en- 
titled Sanskrit in Indonesia, by Dr. J]. Gonda, has already appeared. 

The following statistics secured from a questionnaire circulated in December 
1952 will provide a general picture of the present state of Far Eastern studies 
in India. Instruction is primarily in Chinese language. No opportunity is 
given for study of Japanese or any Indonesian language as yet. 
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ee Number of Number of 
Institution Teachers Students 
Visva-Bharati, Cheena-Bhavan* 3 language teachers 6 (average) 


3 research fellows 
1 foreign visiting 


professo 
University of Calcutta 2 6 (average) 
University of Allahabad 1 12 
New Delhi-College of Foreign Languages® 1 6 
Dehra Dun-Indian Defence Academy 1 8 
China-Bharata Sanskriti* 6 28 


No special collections of Far Eastern art are known to the author of this 
report but special libraries exist in the following places: 


Visva-Bharati, Cheena-Bhavan (3 editions of the Chinese Tripitaka, the 
Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an collection, the Dynastics Annals etc.) 

Library of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta 

Library of Calcutta University (Taisho Tripitaka etc.) 

Library of Allahabad University (Taisho Tripitaka etc.) 

Library of Bombay University 


The following publications in the field of Far Eastern Studies are published 
by the Visva-Bharati University: 


Visva-Bharati Annals, Vols. I-III, 1945*50 (contains articles on Indian 
history and comparative Buddhist texts by students in the University’s 
Research Department). 

Visva-Bharati Studies, 12 Vols. (Separate prints from the Visve-Pharati 
Annals), 

Sino-Indian Studies, Vols. I-IV, 1945-1951. 


As will be seen from the above, practically all Far Eastern research done 
in India today, is concentrated in Visva-Bharati University. The purpose of 
this research is still, as originally, the reconstruction of the Indian past from 
Chinese, Tibetan and other material. If the financial status of the University 
were to permit any widening of interest, the trend would undoubtedly be in 
the direction of an expansion of present activities (adding, for instance, Jap- 
anese to the curriculum), rather than to any change in the general direction. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Brooklyn College announces the addition of the following new course in the 
fall semester 1953: The Art of Asia, a general and comparative survey of the 


*Offers post-graduate courses for Certificate and Diploma examinations. 

"Dr. Phil. Walter Liebenthal, German, lectures on Chinese Buddhism and guides 
post-graduate students in Sino-Indian research. 

For administrative and foreign service recruits. 

“Founded by Sati Ranjan Sen, one of the students who went to China in 1948; fi- 
nanced by private contributions, with branches in Calcutta, Braticharagram and 
Kalingpong. This school teaches Chinese to middle-school students for the purpose of 
fostering cultural contacts between India and China. 
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main periods of the art of Asia with special emphasis on painting and sculp- 
ture in India, China, and Japan. 


Columbia University. The East Asian Institute announces the retirement of 
Mr. Ryusaku Tsunoda as curator of the Japanese Collection of the University 
Libraries and lecturer in Japanese. Dr. Hugh Borton has been named Professor 
of Japanese and Acting Director of the East Asian Institute as of July 1, 1953. 
Dr. George W. Barclay has been appointed Assistant Professor of Sociology 
for the academic year 1953-54 to teach East Asian social institutions in the 
East Asian Institute and the Department of Sociology. Dr. Sterling Tatsuji 
Takeuchi has been appointed Visiting Lecturer in Japanese political institue 
tions for the academic year 1953-54 by the East Asian Institute and the De- 
partment of Public Law and Government. 


Japanese Sources on the History of the Chinese Communist Movement, by 
Ichiro Shirato, edited by Professor C, Martin Wilbur, will appear shortly as 
the second of the East Asian Institute’s Studies in the History of the Chinese 
Communist Movement, This work is based on materials in the Columbia Uni- 
versity East Asiatic Library and in the Library of Congress. 


Cornell University, Professor Harold Shadick (Chinese Literature) is spend- 
ing the academic year 1953-54 in England, where he is revising his and Miss 
Wu Hsinemin’s Structural Analysis of Literary Chinese on a grant from the 
A.C.L.S. Miss Wu is teaching the intermediate and advanced Chinese language 
courses in his absence. 

Professor Morris E. Opler (Cultural Anthropology) is spending the year in 
India, directing the community study project which Cornell University has 
been carrying on in Eastern Uttar Pradesh and a new project of a similar kind 
which is being established in Western Uttar Pradesh, He is being assisted by 
Rudra Datt Singh, Research Associate in Anthropology and Field Director of 
the Cornell University Projects in India, Professor E. A. Burtt (Philosophy) 
and Allan Atwell (Fine Arts) are other members of the Cornell faculty who 
will be doing research in India this academic year. 

Frank H. Golay, formerly of the Federal Reserve Board, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Economics at Cornell, He will teach the course in Far 
Eastern economics and also direct research on the Philippines in the South- 
east Asia Program. Douglas F. Dowd, a specialist on Indonesia formerly at 
the University of California, has also accepted an appointment as Assistant 
Professor of Economics. Charles Wolf Jr. of the Department of State will 
serve during the year as Visiting Professor in the Southeast Asia Program 
offering work on developmental economics in Southeast Asia. 

In May, 1953 Cornell University received a grant of $260,000 from the Ford 
Foundation to expand its field research in India and strengthen its offerings 
on South Asia. Dr. Merrill Goodall, who has just returned from two years in 
India, has been named Assistant Professor in the Department of Far Eastern 
Studies in connection with this expanded program. 
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Professor Lucien M. Hanks Jr. (Psychology) on leave from Bennington 
College, has assumed his position as Field Director of the Cornell University 
Thailand Project following the return to Ithaca of Professor Lauriston Sharp 
(Cultural Anthropology). He and Dr. Jane R. Hanks (Cultural Anthropology) 
will be in Bangkok during the entire academic year. G. William Skinner (Cul- 
tural Anthropology), who has been at Cornell on home leave, will return this 
autumn to Bangkok as Field Director, Southeast Asia Program, in charge of 
the Cornell Research Center. 

Six graduate students in the Cornell Southeast Asia Program are spending 
the year 1953-54 in the field: J. Norman Brown (linguistics), Konrad Kingshill 
(anthropology) and Robert B. Textor (anthropology) are doing research in 
Thailand; Norman Parmer (history) is in Malaya studying the development of 
labor movements; Donald Willmott (sociology) is working on the Chinese in 
Indonesia; and Mary Sellers (anthropology) is participating in the program on 
English language teaching in Indonesia supported by the Ford Foundation, 
Five Cornell India Program graduate students will be carrying on research in 
India: Toshio Yatsushiro, John Hitchcock, Jack Planalp and Edwin Eames 
(anthropology), and W. D. Hopper (agricultural economics). 


The Far Eastern Teachers in Southern California, a group organized in the 
spring of 1949, consists of teachers of Far Eastern subjects in the various 
colleges and universities in Southern California. At present there are 28 mem- 
bers representing eight institutions and a variety of disciplines. The group is 
informally organized under the chairmanship of Professor Theodore H. E. Chen 
of the University of Southern California, Meetings are held two or three times 


a year to hear reports. 


The Institute of Public Administration in the University of the Philippines, 
established under the auspices of the University of Michigan with the support 
of the Mutual Security Agency, has begun a research program under the direction 
of James E. Larson and several pre-doctoral fellows from the University of 
the Philippines. Both Filipino students and faculty participate in this program. 
Among the projects of the research program is a comprehensive bibliography 
of Philippine Public Administration materials, which has already been com- 
pleted, and a bibliography and short report on statistical materials in the 
Philippines. A major research interest of the Institute is Philippine local 
government. A beginning has been made in the study of the government of the 
province of Rizal. Two reports on the city of Manila have already been com- 
pleted, one dealing with the Police Department and the other a survey of the 


municipal revenue system. 


The Japan Society, Savoy-Plaza Hotel, Fifth Avenue at 58th St., New York 
22, N. Y., well known before World War II for its publications in the field of 
Japanese Art, has now been reactivated under the leadership of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller III and has embarked on a program of cultural interchange de- 
signed ‘‘to help bring the peoples of the United States and Japan closer to- 
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gether in their appreciation and understanding of each other and each other’s 
way of life.”’ 

Present activities of the Society, which now numbers some 600 members 
from official, academic, professional, and business fields, include sponsor- 
ship of a hospitality program for Japanese students in the United States, 
operation of an information service on Japan, establishment of contacts for 
Japanese visiting New York, and a program of lectures, exhibitions, book 
distribution and other activities designed to acquaint Americans with Japan. 
In addition, the Society’s Cultural Interchange Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Hugh Borton is developing a number of long-range projécts, in- 
cluding the preparation of a Syllabus on Japan for use by schools, civic 
organizations, and other groups; a grant-ineaid program for Japanese students 
in the United States, under which each of twenty-five students will receive 
grants ranging from $150 to $1,250 for the academic year 195354; a travel- 
grant project which enabled two American students to attend the Japan- 
America Student Conference held in Tokyo in the summer of 1953; and a 
project for translating and making available to American publishers several 
outstanding Japanese books each year. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, The Department of History 
has added a new course in Far Eastern Civilization which will complement 
the University’s course in Western Civilization. It will be presented by Roger 
F, Hackett, a newly appointed member of the faculty. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, announces the appointment of Y. P. Mei 
(Mei Yi-pao) as Visiting Professor of Chinese Studies for the second semester 
of the 1953-1954 academic year. Professor Mei, formerly of Yenching Uni- 
versity and during the past year Visiting Professor at Bowdoin College, will 
teach two courses: History of Chinese Philosophy, and Modern China and the 
Chinese Tradition. Courses regularly offered at Oberlin include three in 
history by Professor Ellsworth C, Carlson: History of Far Eastern Civilization 
(a survey course); The Far East in International Affairs, 1834-1953; and China 
in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, Professor Reuel B. Frost of the 
Geography Department offers two onessemester courses: Physical Geography 
of Asia and Human Geography of Asia, and Mr. Robert F. Reiff of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts offers a course called Far Eastern Art. 


Stanford University, A Ford Foundation grant of $225,000 has been awarded 
to the Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution, and Peace to speed 
sorting and cataloguing of documents containing vital information on Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East, It is estimated that more than 100,000 pamphlets, 
books, and government documents will be handled. Approximately 50 to 75 
persons will be engaged in the work over a three-year period, including lan- 
guage specialists in Arabic, Turkish, Japanese, Chinese, and Russian, As 
part of the program and as a means of making the Chinese and Japanese 
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Collections better known and more useful to a wider circle of scholars, a 
bibliographic series will also be published for limited distribution. 

The first of the Chinese series, scheduled for publication in 1953, is a 
bibliography for the study of Japanesessponsored governments in China, 
1937-1945. The main emphasis, however, is on Wang Ching-wei and the Nan- 
king regime. This work is being compiled and annotated by Mr. Frederick W. 
Mote, a Ford Foundation fellow, who has been doing research at the Hoover 
Library since January, 1953. The second of the series, scheduled for the 
early part of 1954, is a list of biographical material in the Hoover Library’s 
Chinese Collection. This catalog will be compiled and partially annotated by 
Mr. Wen-chin Wu, chief cataloger of the Chinese Collection, 

In the Japanese field a bibliography on Japanese political behavior will be 
compiled by Dr. Nobutaka Ike, curator of the Japanese Collection and cur- 
rently a Ford Foundation fellow, as a by-product of a book which he is 
writing. 


The Western Branch of the American Oriental Society held its third annual 
meeting on April 25 and 26, 1953 at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. President Ferdinand D. Lessing presided. Communications were 
presented by Charles A. Moore, Soren C. Egerod, Erwin Reifler, Susumu 
Nakamura, Fang Kuei Li, Hans H. Frankel, T. L. Yuan, Roy A. Miller, Paul 
L. M. Serruys, Hellmut Wilhelm, Edwin M. Loeb, Edward H. Schafer, Alex 
Wayman, and Peter A. Boodberg. 


GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


The Carnegie Corporation 
A grant of $30,000 has been given to the Graphic Arts Research Foundation, 
Inc., of Cambridge, Massachusetts, as a first step toward finding some 


feasible and economical method of printing complex languages. 
A grant of $42,000 has been made to the University of Toronto to develop a 


program of East Asian studies. 


The Ford Foundation 


The Board on Overseas Training and Research has announced the following 
fellowship recipients for 1953-54. 


For the Far East 


Abramowitz, Morton, Student, Stanford University. One year. A study of 
Chinese history and economics. United States. 

Beardsley, Dr. Richard King, Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, One year. An anthropological study of a Japanese rice- 
growing community. Japan. 

Callahan, Paul E., Graduate student, Harvard University. Two years. A 
study of modern Chinese intellectual history. United States and Japan. 
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Cody, Cecil Earl, Research Fellow, Far Eastern and Russian Institute, 
University of Washington, Eighteen months, A study of Modern Japanese 
history. United States and Japan. 

Elmquist, Paul Oscar, Graduate Student, Harvard University. One year. A 
study of Chinese historical geography. United States. 

Feuerwerker, Albert, Graduate Student, Harvard University. One year. A 
study of Chinese economics and social history. United States. 

Jobnson, Donald DeRemer, Graduate Student, Harvard University. One year. 
Far Eastern studies, United States. . 

Kawabara, Dr. Hattie M., Assistant Professor of Government, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. One year additional to present Foreign Study and 
Research Fellowship. A study of the legislative process in Japan, Japan. 

Keene, Dr. Donald Lawrence, Lecturer in Japanese and Korean, Cambridge 
University. One year. A study of the survival and vitality of traditional Japa- 
nese literature. Japan. 

Kennedy, Melville Talbot, Jr., Graduate Student, Harvard University. One 
year. A study of the Kuomintang Party developement and control in China, 
United States. 

Levine, Dr. Solomon Bernard, Assistant Professor of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois. One year. A study of the Japanese labor 
movement since World War II. Japan. 

Manning, Jobn Ernest, Graduate student, Stanford University. Eighteen 
months additional to present Foreign Study and Research Fellowship. A study 
of traditional and Communist values in China. United States and Japan. 

Mote, Frederick W., Graduate student, University of Washington, now at 
the Hoover Library, Stanford University. Three months additional to present 
Foreign Study and Research Fellowship, A study of the history of Japanese 
puppet regimes in China, 1931-46, United States and Japan. 

Nakamura, James I,, Graduate student, Columbia University. One year ad- 
ditional to present Foreign Study and Research Fellowship. A study of Japa- 
nese Industrialization, United States. 

Perry, Jobn C,, Graduate student, Yale University. One year additional to 
to present Foreign Study and Research Fellowship. A study of Chinese 
history. United States. 

Rasmussen, Miss Ann B,, Student, Vassar College. One year. A study of 
international economics in particular relation to Japan. United States. 

Seidensticker, Edward George, Jr., Graduate student, Tokyo University. 
One year additional to present Foreign Study and Research Fellowship. A 
study of modern and contemporary literature. Japan. 

Sheldon, Charles D., Graduate Student, University of California, Berkeley. 
One year. A study of Japanese economic history. Japan. 
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Shirato, Ichiro, Lecturer in Japanese, Columbia University. Fourteen 
months, Socio-linguistic research in modern Japanese. Japan. 


Smith, Jack Arnold, Graduate student, Columbia University. One year. 
Analysis of Soviet foreign policy in East Asia. United States, 


Steiner, Kurt S., Graduate student, Stanford University. One year. A study 
of local self-government in Japan. United States and Japan. 


Terry, Charles Strong, Jr., William Bayard Cutting Traveling Fellow, 
Columbia University. One year. Far Eastern history. Japan. 


Viglielmo, Valdo, Graduate student, Harvard University. One year. A study 
of modern Japanese literature. Japan. 


Watson, Burton DeWitt, Graduate student, Kyoto University. One year ad- 
ditional to present Foreign Study and Research Fellowship. A study of Chinese 
philosophy and literature, with special emphasis on the six Dynasties period 
in China. Japan. 

Whiting, Dr. Allen S., Instructor in Political Science, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. Eighteen months. A study of the Chinese Revo- 
lution, United States and the Far East. 


For Southeast Asia 


Bennett, Don C., Graduate Assistant, Syracuse University. One year ad- 
ditional to present Foreign Study and Research Fellowship. Agricultural 
geography of Indonesia. Indonesia, 


Chang, Miss Gladys Kwa-Fong, Columbia Broadcasting System. Assistant 
to Producer, Edward R. Murrow’s ‘‘This I Believe’? Program. One year. A 
study of communications in Southeast Asia. Manila, Hong Kong, Singapore. 


Conklin, Harold C., Graduate student, Yale University. One Year. Research 
on Malaysian ethnography and linguistics. Philippines and United States. 


Elegant, Robert Sampson, Correspondent, International News Service, 
Tokyo, Japan. Two years. A study of Chinese minorities in Southeast Asia. 
Southeast Asia. 

Fortier, David Harry, Graduate student, Columbia University. Two and one 
half years. Anthropological research on an agricultural community in Southeast 
Asia. United States and Southeast Asia. 

Gillin, Donald George, Graduate student, Stanford University. One year. A 
study of the Chinese in Southeast Asia. United States. 

Goethals, Peter Randall, Graduate student, Yale University. One year. 
Linguistic and cultural research in Indonesia. United States and Indonesia. 

Gould, James Warren, Graduate student and Instructor, Fletcher School of 


Law and Diplomacy, Medford, Massachusetts. One year. A study of Sumatran 
History. Holland and Sumatra. 
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Hosmer, Stephen Titus, Student, Yale University. One year. Southeast 
Asian studies, United States. 


Idle, Dunning IV, Graduate student, Yale University. One year additional 
to present Foreign Study and Research Fellowship. A study of Indonesian 
foreign policy. Indonesia. 


Mill, Edward William, Fellow, Princeton University. Philippine studies. 
One Year. Philippines and United States. 


Royce, Harrison Schuyler Jr., Student, School of International Affairs, 
Columbia University. One year. Southeast Asian studies. United States. 


Spector, Stanley, Graduate student and Instructor, University of Washington 
and University of California, Berkeley. Eighteen months. A study of the over- 
seas Chinese in Southeast Asian politics. United States and Singapore. 


Textor, Robert Bayard, Fellow, Cornell Southeast Asia Program, Bangkok, 
Thailand. Nine months. A study of cultural attitudes and communications in 
Thailand. Thailand. 


Watson, Dr. James B., Associate Professor of Anthropology, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. Two years. A study of native attitudes toward 
the Western World. Australia, Papua and New Guinea. 


Wurfel, David O. D., Graduate student, Cornell University. Fifteen months 
additional to present Foreign Study and Research Fellowship. A study of the 
problems of reform in the Philippines. Philippines. 


Fulbright Pre-Doctoral Awards for 1953=54 


Field University Placement 
BURMA 
Emery, Robert Economics Oberlin C., U. of — U. of Rangoon 
Michigan 
Welsh, Janet Government Smith College 
JAPAN 
Bridges, Flora Government Barnard C.,, Tokyo U. 
Columbia 
Carver, Norman Architecture Yale U. Kyoto U. 
Doyne, Thomas Biochemistry Pennsylvania Osaka U. 
State C. 
Furumoto, Augustine Mathematics U. of Dayton Tokyo U. 
Haag, Richard Landscape U. of Cal., Kyoto U. 
Design Harvard U. 
Howes, John Far Eastern Oberlin, Tokyo U. 
History Columbia 


Ikari, Robert Asiatic Studies U. of S. Calif. Kyushu U. 
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Ikeda, Hanako 


Iritani, Willy 
Kakiuchi, Hiroaki 


Kidder, Jonathan, Jr. 


Meskill, Jobn 
Posey, Andrew 


Poos, Frederick 


Psaty, Ellen 


Schultz, William 
Shea, George 


Sheldon, Charles 


Smith, Alan 


PHILIPPINES 
Frake, Charles 


Griese, John 
Jones, Barbara 


Price, Lewis 


Van Hise, Joseph 


THAILAND 
Kaufman, Howard 
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Field 


Education 


Horticulture 
Geography 
Archaeology 
Chinese History 
Chinese & Japa- 
nese History 
History 
History of Art 


Literature 
Literature 


History 


Political Science 


Anthropology 


Sociology 
Fine Arts 


International 


Relations 
History 


Anthropology 


University 


Milwaukee State 
T. C., U. of 
Ill. 

U. of Idaho 

U. of Michigan 

Maryville C., 
N.Y.U. 

Harvard, 
Columbia U. 

Yenching U., 
Harvard U. 

Va. Military Inst., 
Duke U., Stan- 
ford U. 

Hunter C., N.Y.U., 
Bryn Mawr 

U. of Washington 

Stanford U., U. 
of Michigan 

U, of Cal. 
(Berkeley) 

Dartmouth C., S. 
of Adv. Int’l. 
Studies 


Stanford U., 

Yale U. 
Middlebury C. 
Ohio Wesleyan U. 


Syracuse U. 


U. of Chicago, U. 
of Wisconsin 


U. of Cal., U. of 
Indiana 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 


Fellowship grants for the year 1954 include the following: 


Placement 


Tokyo U. 


Kyoto U. 
Tokyo U. 
Kyoto U. 
Kyoto U. 
Tokyo U. 


Tokyo U. 


Kyoto U. 


Kyoto U. 


Kyoto U. 


Keio U. 


Silliman U. 


Silliman U. 

U. of Santo 
Tomas 

U. of the 
Philippines 

U. of the 
Philippines 


U. of Fine 
Arts 


Dr. Fred R. Eggan, Professor of Anthropology, University of Chicago: a 
study of the social and cultural structure of the Sagada Igorots of the Mountain 
Province, North Luzon, Philippines. 
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Dr. Rupert Emerson, Professor of Government, Harvard University: a study 
of the development in recent decades of the nationalist movements of the 
non-white peoples of the world. 


Mrs. Eta Harich-Schneider, Musician, New York City: studies of Japanese 
mediaeval music. 


Dr. Edward Hetzel Schafer, Assistant Professor of Oriental Languages, 
University of California, Berkeley: study of the history of Chinese civilization 
in medieval times. 

Dr. Benjamin Isadore Schwartz, Assistant Professor of History, Harvard 
University: a study of the intellectual development of modern China from the 
end of the 19th century until the Communist assumption of power. 

Dr. Arthur Frederick Wright, Associate Professor of Chinese History, Stan- 
ford University: a study of the Sui Dynasty in China, 589-617 A. D. 


The Rockefeller Foundation 
Grants announced in the second quarter, 1953. 


Kyoto University: $10,500 for the organization and reproduction of materials 
on the archeology of Korea. 

Syracuse University, New York; $2,000 to enable Prof. Douglas G. Haring 
to complete an ethnographic survey of Amami Oshima in the Northern 
Ryukyus. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, New York; $500 for the completion of a short 
geography of Korea by Prof. Shannon McCune. 

Jobns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland; $9,905 for the use by the 
School for Advanced International Studies, toward the costs of a study of the 
vitality of the Kuomintang by Prof, Paul Linebarger. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; $9,000 to enable T. L. Yuan to 
complete the supplement to Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica. 

Obio State University, Columbus; $7,000 to finance the completion by Prof. 
John W. Bennett of a study of the interrelations of the demography, economy, 
social relations, and culture patterns in Japanese rural society. 

University of Washington, Seattle; $2,500 toward the expenses for research 
in mechanical translation, under the direction of Prof. Erwin Reifler of the 
Far Eastern Department. 


The Social Science Research Council 


Awards to individuals announced in 1953 include the following: 


Area Research Training Fellowships 


Robert N. Bellah, Ph, D. candidate in sociology and Far Eastern Lane 
guages, Harvard University, for research in the United States on values, social 
structure, and economic motivation in early modern China and Japan. 
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Lewis Levine, Ph. D. candidate in anthropology, Columbia University, for 
study in the South Asia Regional Studies Department at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Donald E. Wilmott, Ph. D. candidate in sociology, Cornell University, for 
research in Indonesia on the family system of a Chinese community. 


Travel Grants for Area Research 


Samuel E. Martin, Assistant Professor of Japanese and Korean, Yale Uni- 
versity, for linguistic research in Japan, Korea, Formosa, Hongkong, and 
the Ryukyus. 

Benjamin Schwartz, Assistant Professor of History, Harvard University, for 
research in Japan on the intellectual development of modern China. 


GrantseIn-Aid 


Jobn F, Cady, Professor of History, Ohio University, for research on the 
political history of Burma. 

Earl H. Pritchard, Associate Professor of Far*Eastern History, University 
of Chicago, for research in Europe on British and Anglo-Indian contacts with 


China prior to 1842. 
PERSONNEL 


Carleton C. Ames, on leave from Wisconsin State College, River Falls, has 
been awarded a research grant from the Catherwood Foundation to spend the 
next year studying Burmese history in Burma. 

Dorothy Blair (retired from the Toledo Museum of Art) is in Japan as Assist 
ant Director in Charge of Household Affairs at the University of Michigan’s 
Center for Japanese Studies Field Station in Okayama, Japan, She is making 
a special study of ancient Japanese glass and the development of glassmaking 
in Japan. 

Professor Rupert P. Emerson, on leave from Harvard University during the 
1953-54 academic year, will give a graduate seminar on ‘‘Some Basic Prob- 
lems of Contemporary Colonialism’’ in the Department of Political Science, 
University of California, Berkeley, during the spring semester. 

L. C. Goodrich, Professor of Chinese, Columbia University, is spending 
the academic year 1953-54, as visiting lecturer in Chinese history at Visva 
Bharati University, Santiniketan, West Bengal, under a Fulbright award. 


Thurston Griggs was engaged during the entire 1952-53 academic year as 
Lecturer at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 

Charles O. Houston, Jr., Ph. D., Columbia, 1952, has been appointed Di- 
rector of Graduate Studies at the University of Manila effective April, 1952. 
His additional duties include editorship of the University of Manila Journal 
of East Asiatic Studies, Dr. Houston has compiled a preliminary bibliography 
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on Philippine archeology, anthropology, and linguistics, and is currently 
engaged in preparation of an Index Philippinensis, an index of Philippine 
culture, economics, politics, etc. 

Gerard P. Kok, formerly Director of the Institute of Far Eastern Languages, 
Yale University, recently accepted the position of Assistant Dean at the Army 
Language School, Monterey, California. 


McKim Marriott, Ph. D., Chicago, 1953, has been appointed Junior Research 
Anthropologist on the India Village Studies project of the Institute of East 
Asiatic Studies, University of California, Berkeley, for 1953-54. Dr. Marriott 
previously spent 18 months studying community structure and change in India 
under a Social Science Research Council grant, 


Richard J]. Miller, Assistant Director of University Extension at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, left for Tokyo in June, 1953, to take charge 
of Extension programs for military personnel in Korea, Japan, Okinawa and 
the Philippines. In addition to his administrative duties Mr. Miller plans to 
collect material to further his research in early Japanese history. 


James W. Morley, Union College, Schenectady, N.Y., is offering the follow- 
ing additional courses: Modern and Contemporary East Asia and a seminar on 
East Asian Philosophy and Literature. He also presents a course on the Far 
East at the Russell Sage College, Albany Division. 

Professor Nathaniel Peffer, Department of Public Law and Government and 
the East Asian Institute, Columbia University, is spending the winter session, 
1953=54, in Australia, also under a Fulbright award. 

Nicholas Poppe, Professor of Far Eastern and Slavic Languages and 
Literature at the University of Washington, spent six weeks at the University 
of California, Berkeley, during the summer of 1953, continuing his work on the 
Mongolian Dictionary project for the Institute of East Asiatic Studies. 

Edwin G. Pulleyblank, Ph. D., (U. of London), has been elected Professor 
of Chinese at the University of Cambridge. 

Jobn Saffell, Assistant Professor of History, Mt. Union College, Alliance, 
Ohio, is editing the Autobiography of Ozaki Yukio (Gakudo jiden). 

Robert A. Scalapino, Associate Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, has returned from a year’s research in the 
Far East. He studied the labor movement in Japan for nine months, and 
travelled in South Asia, collecting materials for preliminary work on a study 
of Sun Yat-sen-ism. 





